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the titles of a number of Dutch pamphlets in collective 
volumes in that library, and especially to Mr. R. A. 
Peddie, who with the greatest kindness added a large 
nxmiber of titles of books in the British Museum. 

I am well aware that my present collection of some 
1,850 titles does not represent a complete record of the 
literature of this subject. But as the preparation of the 
material for printing progresses, search will be made for 
additional titles; the sources of information are not 
unavailable. It might be of some interest to show how 
the material at hand is divided chronologically: Fifteenth 
century, twenty-nine titles; sixteenth centiuy, 30 titles; 
seventeenth century, 155 titles, of which 39 are credited 
to the year 1640, when the two hundredth anniversary of 
the reputed date of the invention was celebrated; eight- 
eenth century, 286 titles, of which 120 are from the 
third centennial year, 1740; nineteenth century, 1,161 
titles, divided as follows : 234 before the fourth centennial, 
226 in the year 1840, 259 from 1841 to 1869, when van 
der Linde first began his studies of the '^ Haarlem legend,'' 
282 from that year to the celebration of the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of Gutenberg's birth in 1900, 160 
in 1900 (the record for this year cannot be completed 
without consulting the extensive collections in the 
Gutenberg Museum in Mainz) ; of titles after that year, 
200 (no systematic effort has been made as yet to collect 
other titles for this period than those that have come to 
my personal notice or are recorded in Hortzschansky's 
Bibliographie des Bibliotheks- und Buchwesens). 
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L The Fifteenth Century 

The principal sources of information used in gathering the titles for the 
present instalments have been Dr. Heinrich Heidenheimer's study, "Vom 
Ruhme Gutenbergs" in the smaller Mainzer Pestschrifi of 1900, and the ar- 
ticle on "Typogn^hy," by Mr. J. H. Hessels, in the deventh edition of the 
Encyclopaedia BrUannica, A catalogue issued in 19x0 by Joseph Baer & Co., 
in Frankfurt a. M., also yielded some titles. The majority of the quotations 
have been made from Mr. Alfred W. Pollard's Essay on Cohpktms, from his 
Catalogue of books mostly from the presses of the first printers . . . collected by 
Rusk C, Hawkins and deposited in ike Annmary Brown Memorialt and from the 
British Museum Catalogue of books printed in tke fifteenth century; others from 
books in the Harvard College Library, the John Carter Brown Library, the 
New York Public Library, the Newberry Library, and the library of Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan: others from rotographs of copies in the British Museum, 
furnished through the kind assistance, of Mr. H. Thomas. Thanks are due 
also to Mr. Charles Martel, of the Library of Congress, especially for an 
analysis of the passages in the various editions of Rolevinck's Fasciculus 
temporum. 

It is quite likely that notes and references on the invention of printing 
may be found in incunabula not mentioned in the following list. Any infor- 
mation about such references will be appreciated. 

1457 

Psalteritim. Mainz: Johann Fust & Peter Schoeffer, 14. Aug. 

143 leaves. Hain 1347^. 

Colophon refers to the invention of printing as being brought to 
completion by Johann Fust and Peter Schoeffer: "Presens spalmorum 
[i,e,, psalmonmi] codex venustate capitalium decoratus Rubricationi- 
busque sufficienter distinctus, Adinuentione artifidosa imprimendi ac 
caracterizandi absque calami vlla exaradone sic effigiatus, £t ad eusebiam 
dei Industrie est consummatus, Per Johannem fust duem maguntinum, 
£t Petrum Schofifer de Gemszheim Anno domini Millesimo. cccc. Ivij Jn 
vigilia Assumpdonis." 

This colophon was repeated with slight alterations in the Psalter of 
X459, ^c Durandus of the same yeai, the Clementine Constitutions 
of 1460, and the Bible of 1462, while variations of it occur in several 
of Schoeffer's later books, some of which are quoted bdow. 

X460 

BalbuSy Johannes. Catholicon. Mainz: [Johami Guten- 
berg?]. 373 leaves. Hain 2254, 

Colophon contains reference to the invention of printing in Germany 
using expressbns that seem to indicate that its writer was the inventor: 
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"Altianmi presidio cuius nutu in&ntium lingue fiunt diserte, Quique 
uumerosqie paruulis reud&t quod si^ientibus celat, Hie liber csregius, 
catholicon, dominice incamadonis aanis Mcccdz Alma in urbe magun- 
tiua nadonis indite germanice, Quam dei demenda tarn alto ingenij 
hinune, doooque gratuito, ceteris terrarum nadonibus preferre, illus* 
trareque dignatus est, Non calami, stili, aut penne suffragio, sed mira 
patroonarum formarumque ooncordia propordone et modulo, impiessus 
atque confectus est." 

1465 

Boidfaciug Vm. Liber seztus Decretalium. Mainz: Johann 

Fust & Peter Schoeffer, 17. Dec. 143 leaves. Hain ^3586. 

Colophon combines those of 1457 and 1460 as follows: "Presens huius 
sezti decretalium predarum opus, non atramento. i^umali canna 
neque aerea. sed artifidoea quadam adinuentione imprimendi seu 
caracterizandi sic cffigiatum. et ad eusebiam dd Industrie est consum- 
matum per Johannem fust duem moguntinum et Petrum schoiffer de 
gemsiheym. AnnodominLM.cccc.8ezagesimoquinto. Die vero dedma- 
septima mensis decembris." 
1467 

Thomaa de Aquino. Summa, secunda secundie. Mainz: Peter 
Schoeffer, 6. March. 2$i leaves. Hain ^1459. 

Clemens V. Constitutiones. Mainz: Peter Schoeffer, 8. Oct. 
65 leaves. Hain ^5411. 

The colophons of these two books contain identical statements, to wit: 
"[Hoc] opus . . . Alma in vrbe moguntina indite nadonis germanice. 
quam dd dementia tarn alti ingenij lumine donoque gratuito. ceteris 
terrarum nadonibus preferre iUustrareque dignatus est. Artifidosa 
quadam adinuendone imprimendi seu caracterizandi absque vUa calami 
exaratione sic effigiatum. et ad eusebiam dd industrie est consum- 
matum per Petrum schoiffher de gemsaheim." 

Vocabularius ex quo. EltviUe: Nicolaus Bechtermtlntze & 
Wiegandt Spyess, 4. Nov. 166 leaves. 

Colophon contains phrases or words from those of 1457 and 1460: 
"Presens hoc opusculum non stiU aut penne suffragio sed noua artifi- 
dosaque invendone quadam ad eusebiam dd industrie per henricum 
bechtermuncze pie memorie in altauilla est inchoatum et demum sub 
anno domini M.ccccLzvij ipso die leonardi confessoris, qui fuit quarta 
die mensis nouembris, per nycolaum bechtermuncse fratrem dicti 
henrid et Wygandum qsyess de orthenberg est consummatum.'* 
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1468 

Jttstiniantit. Institutiones. Mainz: Peter SchoeffeTy 24. May. 
103 leaves. Hain 9489. 

The colophon rq)eat8 portions of fwevious Schoeffer colophons, and the 
corrector, Magister Frandscus, qxaks in an allegorical poem following it 
of two Johannes in Mainz as "librorum insignes prothocaragmaticos," 
but of Petnis as the first to enter the sepulcher: "Presens institutionum 
preclarum opus Alma in vrl>e maguntina indite nanonis germanice. 
quam dei dementia tarn alti ingenij lumine. donoque gratuito. ceteris 
terrarum nationibus preferre. illustrareque dignatus est. non atramento 
calami, non plumali canna. neque erea. sed artifidosa quadam adin- 
uendone imprimendi seu caracterizandi sic eflBgiatum et ad eusebiam 
dei. Industrie est consummatum per Petrus schoyffer de Gemssheim. 
Anno dominice incamationis. Millesimo cccc. Izviij. vicesimaquarta die 
mensis Maij. END. 
" Scema tabemaculi moises salamonque tempti 
Haut propter ingenuos profidunt dedalos 
Sic deus ecdesie maius maior salomone 
Jam renouans. renouat besdehel & hyram 
Hos dedit ezimios sculpendi in arte magistros 
Cui placem eu mactos arte sagie viros 
Quous genuit ambos vrbs maguntina iohannes 
Librorum insignes prothocaragmaticos 
Cum quibus optatum petrus venit ad poliandrum 
Cursu posterior introeundo prior 
Quippe quibus prostat sculpendi lege sagitus 
A solo dante lumen & ingenium 
Natio queque suum potdt repetire.caragma 
Secum. nempe stilo prominet omnigeno," etc. 

Hieronymus. Tractatus et epistolae. Rome: [Conrad 

Sweynhe3an & Arnold Pannartz], 13. Dec. 2 vol. 302, 329 

leaves. Hain 8551. 

The editor, Johannes Andreae, mentions, in the dedication, the invention 
of gunpowder, and then speaks as follows of printing as having been 
invented in Germany: "Eiusmodi est enim impressorum nostrorum 
& characteres effingentium artifidum: ut uix inter hominum inuenta: 
non modo noua: sed ne uetera quidem: quicunque ezcellentioria 
inuenti poasit referri. Digne honoranda seculisque omnibus magni- 
fadenda profecto germania est: utilitarum inuentriz mazimarum." 
Other editions, 1470, and by Peter Schoeffer in Mainz, 1470 and 1476. 
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I47X 

Plinittt, Cains CaedUiia, Secundut. Epistolarum libri novem. 

Venice: [Christoph Valdarfer], 4. May. 122 leaves. Hain jjjzo. 

Ludovicus Caxbo speaks, in his dedicatio n to Duke Bonioo of Modena, 
of the Germans as having invented printing: '' Adeo late pateat Romana 
ft Gneca fanmdia at iam & GalU & Britanni bonos oratoies & poetas 
habere uideantur: ad quam quidem rem rommodiwimnm adiumentum 
prestitenmt nobilisstma Germanoram ingenia: qnam artifidodssimas 
impiiniendorum libnmim formu exoogitarunt ut sapientiflBimorum 
auctorum plurima simol eodem tempoiis momento iiolumina in pron^>tu 
ement: omneaque utilisatmi oodkes & in magna oopia: ft leuiore sumptu 
pavaripoaaent:" etc. 

Qtiintilianttfl, Marctis Fftbitts. Institutiones oratorue. Venice: 

Nicolaus Jenson, 21. May. 211 leaves. Hain 13647. 

The editor, Ognibene de Lonigo, refers in the following manner to 
Jenson as the inventor of printing: "Accedebant justte preces magistri 
Nicolai Jenson Gallid alterius (ut vere dicam) D«dali: qui Ubraris 
artis mirabilis inventor: non ut scribantur calamo libri: sed vduti 
gemma impiimantur: ac prope sigillo primus omninm ingeniose mon- 
stravit." 

147a 

Ficheti Guillaome. Epistola ad Robertum Gaguinum. [Paris : 

Ulrich Gering], n.d. 5 leaves. 

Speaks of Gutenberg as the inventor of printing and having redded not 
far from Mainz: "De studiorum humanitads restitutione loquor. 
Quibus (quantum ipse coniectura capio) magnum lumen novorum 
librariorum genus attulit quos nostra memoria (dcut quondam equua 
troianus) quoquoversus effudit Germania. Ferunt enim illic, baud 
procul a dvitate Magimda loanne quendam fuisse, cui cognomen 
bonemontano. qui primus omnium impressoriam artem ezcogitauerit. 
qua non calamo (ut prisd quidem ill!) neque penna (ut nos fingimus) 
sed cris litteris libri finguntur. ft quidem expedite, polite, ft pulchre." 

Barzizza, Gasparino da. Epistolae. Basel: Michael Wenssler, 
n.d. 60 leaves. Hain 2675* 

The verso of the first leaf contains the following verses referring to the 
invention of printing in Mainx: 
"Quos legis vnde tibi d queraa forte libelli 
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Mittantur. preaaos dat basilea sdas 

Hanc fadt egregiam Rheni nuaquam moritura 

Fauna, simul studij gloria daia sui. 

Terra feraz peconim, cerere et bachoque referta 

Est tameii hoc aliquid. aasodasse sibi 

Artem pressuiae quanquam mogunda finzit 

Eliino traxit banc basilea tamen 

Littera quecunque est bac toto codice pressa/' etc. 

Gfmtiaiiiui. Decretum cum giosds. Mainz: Peter Schoeffer, 

13. Aug. 413 leaves. Hain ^788$- 

Colopbon, by omitting tbe words "indite nanonis Germanid" (from 
the 1460 and following colophons) assigns the blessings of the invention 
to Mainz: " .... in nobili urbe Mogunda que nostros apud maiores 
aurea dicta: quam diuina etiam dementia dono gratuito per ceteris 
terrarum nationibus arte impressoria dignata est illustrare: hoc presens 
Gratiani decretum suis cum rubrids: non atramentali penna cannaue: 
sed arte quadam ingeniosa imprimendi: cunctipotente adspiranti deo 
Petrus schoiffer de Gemssheym suis consignando scutis: felidter con- 
summavit." 

X474 

Riccobaldtis Ferrariensis. Chronica summorum pontificum 
imperatorumque. Rome: Job. Phil, de TJgnamine, 14. July. 
130 leaves. Hain ^10857. 

Ascribed by Hain to one Martinus Polonus. 

Edited, with additions, by J. P. de Lignamine. Contains under date of 

1459 the following reference to the printing of books from type by 

Gutenberg, Fust, and MenteUn: "Jacobus cognominato Gutenbeigo: 

patria Argentinus & quidam alter cui nomen Fustus imprimendarum 

Utterarum in membranis cum metallids formis periti trecentas cartas 

quisque eorum per diem facere innotescunt apud Maguntiam Germaniee 

dvitatem. lohannes quoque Mentelinus nuncupatus apud Argentinam 

ejusdem provindae dvitatem: ac in eodem artifido peritus totidem 

cartas per diem imprimere agnosdtur." 

Repeated in the edition printed in Rome in 2476 by Johannes Schurener. 

1476 

Jasttnianua. Institutiones. Mainz: Peter Schoeffer, 23. May. 

X03 leaves. Bain ^9498. 

The colophon affirms that this edition was printed "in nobile vrbe 
Maguncia Rheni, impressorie artis inventrice dimatriceque prima." 
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Rolevincky Wenien Fasciculus temponun. K(Sln: Coniud 

de Homburchy 8. Nov. 73 leaves. Hain ^gig. 

ConUina under the year 1457 the foUowing statement about the inven- 
tion of printing in Mains: ''Artifices mira cderitate subtiliores solito 
fiunt. £t impressores librorum multiplicantur in terra ortus sue artis 
habentes in Maguntia." 

The two editions of 1474, also printed in KOhi, one by Arnold ter Hocmer, 
the other (second) by Ntcolaus Gots, have the same statement down to 
and indudittg the words " multiplicantur in terra/' but have no reference 
to the invention in Mainz. 

In 148 1 an edition of this book was printed in Rougemont, by Heinrich 
Wirczbuig, containing the reference to the invention in a somewhat 
different form, thus: ''librorum impressionis scientia subtilissima 
omnibus seculis inaudita circa hec tempora reperitur in urbe maguntina. 
Hec est ars artium, sdentia sdentiarum per cuius cderitatis ezerd- 
tationem thesaurus desiderabilia sapientie et sdentie quem omnes 
hcMnines per instinctum nature desiderat. qui de profundis Utibu- 
larum tend>iis persiliens. mundum hunc in maligno positum dictat 
pariter et lUuminat" 

One of these three references recurs in each of the thirty-eight other 
editions of this book, printed in the fifteenth century. The Dutch 
translation, printed in 1480 in Utrecht, by Jan Veldmer, has the following 
versbn: "Die constenaers ghemeenlick in alien constensijn in corten 
tijden seer schielike veel subtijlre gheworden dan si pleghen te wesen 
En die boeck printers worden seer vermenicht in alien landen." 

1478 

Oagtdn, Robert. Ars versificatoria. [Paris: Ulrich Geringli 
n.d. 28 leaves. Hain 7421. 

At least three later editions were printed before 1501, two with title 

"De arte metrificanda." 

An epigram by the author refers to the invention of printing in Germany: 

In laudem artis impressorie Robert! gaguixu Epigramma. 

Nos quotiens sumes lector venerande libellos 

Artificum totiens semper amabis opus. 
Quod dta viz poterat prescribere deztra quotamnis 

Mense dat ars. nee inest sordida menda libro 
Pluris erat nuper calamo ruganda papirus: 

Quam modo pregrandis veniat ipse codex. 
Hoc tulit inuentum fceliz germania terris • 

Artis & ingenii nobile scema sui. 



From RiccoBALDUs Febbaiiensis: Chronica striiHOKtiii PONTtticnM 
iHFERATomuwQUE, 1474 (Copy in Annmary Brown Memorial) 



Prom EusEBIUS: Chronicon, 1483 {Copy in Harvtrd CoUtge Library) 
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Frnm Werner Roi,e\inck: Fasciculcs tempohuii, 1476 {Copy in The Library 0/ Congrai) 
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X4W 

TorteDittSy Johannes. Commentariorum grammaticorum de 

orthographia dictionum e graeds tractanim opus. Vicenza: 

Stephan Koblingery 15. Jan. 345 leaves. Hain 15566, 

At end: 

Hieronymi [Bononi] ''Cannen in primi impressoris commenda- 
tionem": 

Tingere dispositis chartas quiconque metaDis. 

Coepit: & iiwigneft edidit acre notaa; 
Mercurio genitore fatus: genitrice Minerva 

Pneditufl «therec f emine mentis erat 
Non ilium ceceris: non ilium cura Lysi 

Terrens tenuit non opis ullus amor. 
Copia libiorum cupidis modo rara latinis 

Cum foiet. auspidb illius ampta venit 
Inq>iobu8 innumeris librarius ante talentis 

Quoddabat: exigua nunc stipe vendit <h'U8> 
HbtoriK venere Titi. se Plinius omni. 

Gsnomasio iactant TuUius atque Maro. 
NuDum og\3A o nostri f elicem temporis artem 

Cellat in arcano bibliotheca situ. 
Quern modo rez. quem viz princeps modo ranis babebat 

Quisque sibi librum pauper habere potest 
Redditus hac etiam nuper Tortellius arte 

Plurimus. escribas qua ratione docet. 
Hunc eme qui lingua cultus cupis esse latina 

Hunc eme gnunmaticus qui cupis esse bonus. 
Quae geminanda notis f uerit tibi syllaba. lamplex 

QuAvesit. ezilis. densave. doctuseris. 
Postmodo qui fuerit tibi grato si commodus usu. 

Has memor assiduis plausibus ede preces 
Artifici semper f aveant pia numina sancto 

Utilis effluzit cuius ab arte liber. 

1483 

Bot6bitt8| Pamphiltts. Chronicon a S. Hieron3rmo latine 
versum et ab eo Piospero Britannico et Mattheo Pdmerio con* 
tinuatum. Venice: Erhard Ratdolt pro J. L. Santritter, 13. Sept 
xSa leaves. Hain *6yij. 

Contains under the year 1457 the following reference to Gutenberg as 
the inventor of printing in 1440 : " Quantum literarum studiosi Germanis 
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debeant nullo satis dicendi genere ezprimi posset. Namque a Joanne 
Gutenbeig Zumiungen equiti Maguntic rikeni solerti ingenio libiorum 
Imprimendorum ratio 1440. inventa: hoc tempore in onmes fere oibis 
partes propagantur: quam omnia andqoitas parvo cne compamta: 
posterioribus infinitis voluminlbus legitur." 
Repeated in later editions: 15x2, etc. 

Foresti, Jacobus Philippus, (Berfomensis). Supplementum 
chronicaruin. Venice: Bernardinus Benalius, 23. Aug. 306 
leaves. Hain 280$, 

Mentions under the year 1458 Gutenberg and Fust as reputed inventors 
of printing : " Ais imprimendi libros his ten^wribus in Germania primum 
enata est: quam alii repertam asserunt a Joanne Cutembeigo aigen- 
tino: alii a quodam nomine Fusto alij a Nicholao Jensone praedicant: 
qua certe nulla in mundo dignior, nulla laudabilior: aut utilior: sive 
divinior, et sanctior esse potuit. In cuius quidem laude quidam ex 
nostris hos cecinit versus dicens. 

O feiiz nostris memoranda impressio sedis 
Inventore nitet utraque lingua tuo: 
Desierat quasi totum quod fundis in orbem 
Nunc paruo doctus quilibet esse potest 
Onmes te sunmus igitur nunc iaudibus oment 
Te duce quando ars hec mire reperta fuit." 
1486 and later editions omit the name of Nicholaus Jenson. 

Bossittt, Donattts. Cronica bossiana. Milan: A. Zarotus, 
I. March. 168 leaves. Hain 3676, 

Contains under date of 1457 the following mention of Gutenberg as the 
inventor of printing: "Hoc anno salutifera doctrinarum onmium 
imprimendorum librorum ars auctore Joanne Gutember germano 
reperta est." 

Chronik der Sachsen. Mainz: Peter Schoeffer, 1492, 6. March. 

284 leaves. Hain* 4990. 

Colophon states that the book was printed ''In der eddelen stat Mencz. 
die eyn angefangk is der prenterey." 

1493 

Schedeli Hartmann. Liber cronicarum. NUmberg: Anton 
Koberger, 12. July. 320 leaves. Hain 14508. 

This edition mentions under date of 1464 thus the invention of 
printing in 1440: "Ars imprimendi libros hijs temporibus primum in 
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germaxiia enata est Quantuin igitur litteranim studiosi gemumis debeant. 
nullo satis dkendi genere ezprimi potest, banc apud maguntiam 
rheni vrbem soierti ingenio librorum imprimendonim ratio. 1440. 
inventam fuisse aiunt. Hos tempore in omnes fere orbis partes propa- 
gatur," ek. 

The 1497 edition contains a curious misprint : '' urbis pertes porpagatur." 
The German edition, printed in December, i493» ^ul^ ^^ ^^^ " Kunst der 
truckerey hat sich erstlich in teutschem lannd in der statt Mainz am 
Rhein gdegen im iar Cristi Mccccxl erzeugt. unnd hiervon schicr in 
alle drter der werlt auszgespreuszt." 

X494 

Werner yon Themar, Adam. Panegyris ad loannem Gens- 
fieisch primum librorum impressorem. 

According to Heidenheimer, this was first printed in Alteste Buch- 
druckergeschichte von Bambeig, von P. PLicidus Sprenger. N<im- 
bcrg: Grattauer,. 1800. Dr. Haebler, however, writes me that he has 
seen it attached to one of the many thousands of incunabula which 
have gone through his hands lately, though he could not place it at the 
time of writing. The following reprint of the text is taken from an 
artide about Werner by Hartfdder in Zeitsckrifi fUr die Gesckichte 
des Ohenheinst Vol. 33, 1880, to which my attention was called by 
Mr. H. Thomas of the British Museum. 

"PANEGYRIS AD JOANNEM GENSFLEISCH, PRIMUM 

LIBRORUM IMPRESSOREM 

Ansicaro, vigili praestantior ansere, Romam 

Qui monuit, Gallos Umini inesse canens, 
Arcem is seruabat, vasto tu consulis orbi, 

Qui se felicem non negat arte tua. 
Si conferre libet, diuinae inuenta Mineruae 

Et tua spectentur, cuncta pudore rubent. 
Praeterea auctores operis mirabilis omnes, 

Se iactare quibus secula prisca volunt: 
Dedalus ingenii laudatus acumine cedat 

Et tibi, qui melior Alchimetonte fuit; 
Post te vafer eat Sisiphus, tibi dams Apelles 

Judice se palmam Parrasiusque ferat. 
Protulit baud simile, quamuis spirantia signa 

Solera mirifice fingere quisque fuit. 
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Tanti est te littris aculpu excudiaae niiBt*11>, 

Qufte effundftDt fidis Uun dto presM notu. 
Hinc tua, si posstt, dignas Moguntia giates 

Solueret ante alia, quam colis ipse, loca, 
Terraque iam multo Gemuma volumine diues 

Te colit inuento facta beata tuo. 
Italia, ez nostris quae hanc mendicatterat artem 

Emuk, grata tibi non pudet usque fare. 
Eoce tua innumeras intus, laetare, per uzbes 

Fernet et auctorem te probat esse suum. 
Viue, vale, Ansicarol Latii iactantia spectet 

Et doleat talem non genuisse virum. 

Ez Heidetbergo m ELal. Decembres 1494- 

X49S 

Wimpfelingy Jacobtit. Oratio querulosa contra invasores 
sacerdotum. [K5ln: Heinrich Quentell], n-d. 8 leaves. Hain 
J2026. 

Mentions on fol. 36 thus the inventbn of printing in Mains: "Constat 
enim olim bombardas ft nostris iam, temporibus Cachographiam [Q 
hoc est inq>rfS8oriam artem in nobilissima gennanie Vzbe Magunda 
fuisse repertam." 

I4M 

Die Cronica van der hilliger Stat van CoeUen. K5ln: Johann 
Koelhoff, 23. Aug. 366 leaves. Hain 4g8g, 

Contains on leaves 3x1-313 a chapter entitled: 

''Van der boychdrucker kunst, Wanne, wae ind durch wen 
is vonden dye unuyssprechlich nutze kunst boicher tzo 
drucken." See facsimile. 

This chapter contains Ulrich Zell's version of the invention: 

''Item wie wail die kunst is vonden so Ments, als vurss is, up die wise 
als dann nu gemesmlich gebruicht wird, so is doch die eyrste vuibyldung 
vonden in HoUand viss den Donaten, die daselffst vur der tzi jt gedruckt 
syn," etc. And farther on it is stated that ''der eyrste vynder der 
druckerye is gewest eyn Buiger tzo Ments ind was geboren van 
Straisaburch. ind hiesch joncker Johan Gudenburch." 



'— ^ 
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VeififioSy Polydonts. De renim inventoribus libri iii. Venice: 

Christopher de Pensis, 31. Aug. 88 leaves. Hain * 16008. 

Book a, chap. 7: "Qui primi libros edidenmt, & de prima bibliotheca: 
& i quo, aut ubi usus imprimendanun litenurum prizno inventus/' 
wpttks of printing as invented in Mains by a Gennan, Peter by name. 
"Quidam itaque Germanus nomine Petrum (ut ab eius contemneis 
accepimus) primus omnium in oppido Germanise quam hodie Magun- 
tiam uocant: banc imprimendarum litteiarum artem ezcogitauit: 
primumque ibi ea ezerceri coepit: non minori industria reperto ab 
eodem (prout ferunt) auctore nouo atiamenti genere: quo nunc impres- 
sores tantum utuntur." 

MarsUios ab Inghen. Qratio continens dictiones, dausulas 
et el^iantias orationes. Mainz: Peter von Friedberg n.d.y after 
ID. Jidy. 22 leaves. Hain ^10781. 

On fol. a 3a, epitaph by Adam Gdthus over Gutenberg, hailing him as 

inventor of printing: 

"In foelicem artis impressorie inventorem 

D O M S 

Joanni genssfleish artis impressorie repertori deomni natione et lingua 
optime merito in nominis sui memoriam immortalem Adam Geltbus 
posuit ossa eius in ecdesia diui Frandsd Maguntina foelidter cubant." 
On fol. 336, an epigram by Jacob Wimpfeling, also in honor of 
Gutenberg as the first printer. 

SUIOCASY 

Of the twenty-seven books described above, seven are the works 
of annalists who tell what has happened in the world year by year, 
from the creation of the earth. Three of these mention the inven- 
tion of printing under the year 1457, one under 1459, while two 
give the year of the invention as 1440. One, the Cologne ckronide^ 
devotes a whole chapter to the story of the invention. So does 
Polydorus Vergilius in his Book of inventions. In the case of three 
books of general character the editors speak, in introduction or 
dedication, of the benefits derived from the art of printing books 
from types. Six books contain verses in honor of the inventor and 
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his art. One, Fichet's letter to Gaguin of 1472, mentions the 
invention in course of writing. Nine books, all but one printed 
in Mainz, by Fust and Schoeffer or by Schoeffer alone, the ninth 
in EltviUe, dose by that city, contain the statement about the 
invention in their colophons. 

Twelve statements give Mainz as the place where the invention 
took place, four do not mention any city, but say that the inven- 
tion was made in Germany, while two do not give the place at all; 
the Cologne chronicle, while stating that the art was invented in 
Mainz, says that it was based on certain work done in Holland. 
It is interesting to note that the first book to contain any men- 
tion of the invention, the 1457 PsaUerium, does not directly mention 
Mainz as the place, while implying this to be the place by giving 
the two Mainzians who printed that book as the inventors of the 
art, and that the second, Balbus' CathMcoon, which in all prob- 
ability was printed by Gutenberg, does not connect the invention 
with Mainz, merely with Germany; Holland, on the other hand, 
is not mentioned at all in connection with the art until 1499, 
when the Cologne Chronicle mentions the ''Dutch Donatures"; but 
it gives Mainz as the place of the invention, and Gutenberg as the 
inventor. Eight other books mention him by name as the inventor, 
six give Fust, five Schoeffer, as inventor or co-inventor, the majority 
of these being productions of their own presses; one ascribes 
the invention to Mentelin, and two to Jenson, one of these being 
printed by him. Riccobaldus Ferrariensis who says that Mentelin 
was one of the inventors, connects Strassburg vdth the invention 
in another way as well, by making Gutenberg a native of that city. 



THE LITERATURE OF THE 
GREAT WAR' 

BY ALBERT HOWE LYBYER 
INTRODUCTION 

rpHE PRESENT war surpasses all previous human 
-■• armed conflicts in nearly every respect. It is true 
that the scenes of its important fighting are hardly as 
widdy distributed over the earth's surface as in the great 
wars of the eighteenth century, nor can its duration, in all 
probability, be as great as that of several previous wars. 
But in the number of inhabitants of the belligerent 
nations and in the number of actual combatants, in the 
wealth that can be drawn upon and in the actual expendi- 
tures upon the war, in the vast hosts of prisoners and of the 
sick, wounded, and killed, in the millions who are being 
impoverished, widowed, and orphaned, in the infinity of 
thrilling experiences and brave deeds, in the multitude of 
political, economic, and racial questions involved, and in 
the probable determinative influences upon future times, 
precedent has already been far transcended by the war 
which began in 1914. 

In proportion to the war itself is the task which con- 
fronts its historians and librarians. This is a day when 

* A paper read by the author before the Illinois Library Association at 
Ottawa, Illinois, October 11, 1916. 
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paper and ink are cheap, and printing-presses fabulously 
numerous and rapid. The express-train, the ocean liner^ 
and the telegraph carry unheard-of burdens of words. 
Countless educational institutions turn out increasing- 
multitudes who desire information through ear and eye, 
and groups almost as numerous of those who can write 
informational and even readable material. A vast 
number of the latter are already engaged in heaping up 
productions upon the war. Those who claim specifically 
to be historians of the war are even now many, and their 
tribe will increase. So far as is known, only one man 
watched the twenty-seven years* course of the Pelopon- 
nesian War with a view to telling its story. Already 
the first instalments are published of at least a score of 
histories of the present war by contemporary observers, 
and it does not appear how many other persons are 
qtiietly gathering materials and beginning work upon the 
same vast task. The historical aspect of a great situation 
has never before been so consciously realized. The world 
has never contained so many trained and active observers 
as now. By comparison with the last great general 
war, which ended a hundred years ago, there are now 
no doubt at least a himdred times as many potential 
historians. 

The immense subject of the history and literature of 
the great war may be approached ia a brief survey by 
considering a half-dozen topics : the events, the observers, 
primary historical material, secondary historical material, 
extra-historical material, and critical problems. 
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THE EVENTS 

Events constitute the ultimate basis of history. The 
present war, directly and indirectly, is providing them in 
unlimited abimdance. The main groups of events con- 
nected with the war may be passed in review as political, 
diplomatic, commercial, military (including naval), and 
psychological. Each group may be divided chronologi- 
cally into events before the war, during the war, and after 
the war; each may be subdivided in other ways according 
to its nature. 

Political events may be classified first as intemational 
and national. Many political events of both these vari- 
eties led up in the case of each belligerent nation to the 
decision of going to war. Consider, for instance, such 
large matters as the growth of Prussian power, the build- 
ing of the British Empire, the expansion of Russia, the 
crumbling of the Tiu*kish Empire, the Alsace-Lorraine 
question (which runs back at least to 843 a.d.), the 
activities imder the theory of the '^balance of power," 
the expansion of European influence and ownership over 
the world, the growth of nationalism: each of these chains 
of events leads into the present war; each continues 
during it; each will probably outlast it. Every internal 
political question in each nation of the world is modified 
by the war; as the Ulster question, Prussian electoral 
reform, socialistic movements, Russian revolutionary 
tendencies, and even in the United States the tariff 
question and military preparation. Every department 
of every government has been affected. No small number 
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of international political events accompany the war: 
as the temporary organization of conquered provinces, 
and the acts of belligerents toward neutrals upon sea 
and land. 

As for diplomatic events, these led toward the war, 
they were very nimierous in connection with its outbreak, 
and, though interrupted almost entirely as between 
enemies, they continue abimdantly within each belligerent 
group, and between belligerents and neutrals. The con- 
clusion of peace is likely to f timish as important negotia- 
tions as any in antecedent human history. Movements 
for a revised and respected body of international law, 
and for a world-organization which will hinder, if not 
prevent, war, are already b^un, and are being advanced 
strongly by the existence and the incidents of the present 
conflict 

The commercial events of the world are in all coimtries 
affected by the war. Trade-routes have ceased to pass 
across the common frontiers of belligerent nations. Trade 
has increased greatly in unaccustomed channels. The 
Dardanelles have long been closed, the outlet of the 
Baltic Sea hindered, and the Suez Canal threatened. 
The ancient way from Belgrade to Constantinople was 
blocked and again opened. Commercial ships have been 
destroyed, interned, and commandeered for public 
service. The railroad systems of great nations are being 
operated primarily for war. New lines are being hurried 
through, as on the routes from Constantinople to Bagdad 
and Egypt, and from Petrograd to Kola on the Arctic 
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Ocean. Prices are changing in all countries^ belligerent 
and neutral, in most cases having already risen very 
materially. The production of many articles and com- 
modities has diminished, as of beet sugar in Germany and 
books in France; that of others has increased, as of 
grain and munitions of war in the United States. Gov- 
ernments both belligerent and neutral have assumed 
novel powers over trade, as in commandeering supplies, 
fixing prices, and controlling the consumption of bread, 
meat, butter, rubber, gasoline, and the like. Orders in 
coimcil and constructive or actual blockades have led to 
an immense amoimt of interference with trade, by deten- 
tion of ships and diversion or confiscation of their cargoes. 
The fear of submarine attack and floating mines, and the 
scarcity of shipping, have raised the rates of marine insur- 
ance and ocean freight everywhere, and cause at times the 
congestion of land freight near the seaboard of the United 
States. Balances of trade have shifted, and rates of 
exchange have fluctuated. Governments have gone into 
business on a vast scale. They have taxed and borrowed 
and spent in quantities beyond all precedent and expecta- 
tion. All together they are raising and spending, it is 
estimated, some eighty million dollars a day. No part 
of the world is so distant and no individual so poor, as 
not to lose or gain, and have the conditions of business 
life modified, by the great war. 

The central events of the war are of course military and 
naval. How shall the niunber, the importance, and the 
complexity of these even be stated ? Consider the areas 
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of fighting: the long lines at the east and west of the 
Central Powers; the various fields in the Balkan penin- 
sula-nSerbia, Montenegro, Greece, Roumania; the four 
principal areas where the Turks have fought — ^the Dar- 
danelles, Armenia, Mesopotamia, Suez; the four African 
regions — ^Togoland, the Cameroons, German Southwest 
Africa, German East Africa; the Asiatic r^ons, Tsingtau, 
and the Pacific islands; the scenes of naval combat — 
off Coronel, the Falkland Islands, Malacca, and the Black, 
North, and Baltic seas; and the wide-flung theaters of 
submarine and aSrial activity. Under all manner of cir- 
cumstances, in the desert and the forest, in coimtry and 
town, in snow and heat, in rain and drought, on plain and 
motmtain, men fight and fall. Consider the great phases 
of the war, on the land, on the sea, and in the air, with 
their subphases: trench-digging and trench-fighting, 
marching and encamping, charging and retreating, in- 
vading and defending, watching, shooting, mining, 
scouting, patrolling, shelling, and bombing. Consider 
the different arms of the service: on land the infantry, 
cavalry, and commissariat, the medical and intelligence 
departments and the high command; on the sea the 
officers, sailors, and marines, the stokers, engineers, and 
gunners. Consider the great campaigns, movements, 
and battles, where an individual man is as nothing, and 
where ten thousand fall in making a small dent in the 
enemy's lines. In all this, men in millions think and 
act, toil and struggle, fall sick, receive woimds, die. The 
number of events is infinite. 
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There is also a vast background of home activity in 
support of the military events. It includes the recruit- 
ing and the training of literal millions of soldiers, the 
manufacture of miraculous quantities of munitions (per- 
haps a million shells are now being made in the world 
each day), the production of thousands of kinds of 
articles of equipment, the preparation of millions of 
poimds of food suppUes. A vast organization of men and 
machinery is necessary to transport men, munitions, and 
supplies to the places where they are wanted, as from 
Germany to Bagdad and Beersheba, from England to 
Salonika and Suez. The transport to long distances by 
land and sea is, however, less wonderful than the contin- 
ual ample provision of what is needed for the great lines 
in the main theaters of war. There is also the care of the 
wives and children of soldiers, of the widows and orphans 
of the fallen, and of the himdreds of thousands of woimded. 
Each belligerent country has been and is one vast hospital 
with an endless procession of sick and woimded, who arrive 
from the front, and, after a period of care, return to the 
front, or pass as cripples or invalids into more or less help- 
less private life, or are borne prematurely to the grave. 
The very mmierous organizations for charitable and 
relief work of various kinds perform a multitude of acts. 
The work of Americans alone, as in the Belgian and 
Armenian relief, is of immense and increasing extent. 

Most numerous of all are the psychological events, 
which include the experiences and emotions of those 
affected by the war. These inward and hidden events are 
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precisely the ones which most concern the historian and 
the librarian, for they initiate the transition between all 
the other events and written words. Since not only 
direct participants in the war, but nearly all other intel- 
ligent beings on the face of the earth, encounter an endless 
series of psychological reactions from the innumerable 
happenings of these crowded years, the possibilities of 
producing material are appallingly numerous. 

THE OBSE&VERS 

I have endeavored to bring to your minds the infinite 
number, variety, and importance of the events of the 
war. Such a survey gives exercise in classification, but 
the events themselves do not concern you directly as 
librarians. What you will handle is the written or 
printed material which describes and discusses the events 
of the war. But before this can be imderstood thor- 
oughly, it is necessary to look rapidly at the classes of 
persons who are in a position to prepare material; that is 
to say, at the various groups of observers. 

A primary distinction among the observers in the great 
war is that between officials and others. From the latter 
may perhaps be separated off an intermediate class of 
semi-officials. Officials in piu*suance of their prescribed 
duties visit and remain in certain places where ordinary 
citizens may not come, and many of them are expected 
to observe carefully and record events which others are not 
permitted even to see. The number of officials of all 
grades in the present war from first to last will probably 
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number in the neighborhood of one hundred millions. In 
the field and afloat in the navies are the officers, soldiers, 
marines, and sailors; the physicians, stretcher-bearers, 
ambulance-drivers, and chaplains. The transport serv- 
ice by land and sea, which brings forward in trains, motor 
cars, and wagons, and in steam and sailing vessels, to 
exactly the places needed in the vast theaters of war, the 
soldiers, cannon, shells, food supplies, clothing, repair 
material, and the like, and takes back the human and 
other wreckage, demands the activity of himdreds of 
thousands of men. At home in each belligerent land are 
those who direct operations of every kind, and who pre- 
pare the enormous quantities of supplies for use at the 
front, and those also who recruit and train the troops. 
The tendency is to draw in more and more of the popula- 
tion to official, or at least to semi-official, service; for 
instance, the officers and crews of nearly all the merchant 
ships of England, and the manufacturers of munitions 
of war in every land, including even great numbers of 
women and children. 

The imofficial observers in a way include all the rest of 
the people of the world, as potential producers of material 
for the librarian and historian to handle. But there are 
many special groups. There are nurses by the tens 
of thousands for the hundreds of thousands of woxmded. 
One thing we are spared, in that it has not been permitted 
since the Spanish- American War that clouds of corre- 
spondents should clog the battlefields, with their spy- 
glasses, cameras, and notebooks, and great facility in the 
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composition of despatches, whether they have seen any- 
thing or not Nevertheless, a considerable number of war 
correspondents, including semi-official '^eyewitnesses/' 
explorers, travelers, reporters, novelists, and poets, has 
been allowed to come near the scenes of action, and at 
times even to visit the front Prisoners of war by millions 
are accumulating experiences; while at home, most keenly 
in the belligerent lands, but with great interest in every 
neutral land also, all persons of the age of discretion and 
of sound mind (and some who seem hardly to be so) have 
learned more or less about the war, and are in a position 
to produce some written material. 

The war is not yet ended, and direct observation has 
not ceased. But after it is all over, there will be armies of 
observers who will visit the battlefields and ruins, and 
talk with participants, and afterward write battalions of 
books. The process has begun already in areas which 
the war has covered for a time and then abandoned. 

THE PRIMARY HISTORICAL MATERIAL 

These reflections lead us to consider next the primary 
or first-hand historical material that is provided by the 
events of the Great War and that may be utilized by 
observers who also become writers. I hope that you will 
pardon me for handling this subject more or less along 
the lines of historical research. Let me explain that we 
used the word ^' trace" to indicate any material and 
enduring result of an event or action. It is a relieving 
thought that not all events leave discernible traces, and 
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that only such as do so can add to our historical and 
bibliographical burdens. The primary historical ma* 
terial furnished by the war may then be divided 
into physical traces, psychological traces, and written 
material. 

Physical traces prolong the time of direct observation. 
Consider first the modifications of the land. It is the case, 
I believe, that earthworks built by Julius Caesar in his 
campaigns have been identified after nearly two thousand 
years. So for many generations it will be possible to see 
in Europe, left by the present war, forts, military roads 
and railroads, earthworks and trenches, shell-pits, ruins, 
and graves. Some months ago a correspondent reported 
that on the French side alone of the western fighting^line 
there were, in places behind each mile of front, twenty 
i&iles of trenches for approach, retreat, and refuge. 
Where the line has been long in one location, there have 
been built continuous undergroimd villages. The process 
of advance at present involves prq)aring the way by the 
use of large shells filled with extremely powerful explosives, 
and the word ^'blasting" is used to describe the terrible 
artillery preparation for a charge. Such a method 
changes. the face of the coimtry, filling small valleys, 
cutting down hills, and destroying tillable surfaces and 
the soil itself. The face of the earth will long show the 
marks of this war. 

For generations and even centuries families in their 
houses, and cities and nations in their museiuns and 
public squares and harbors, will preserve relics of the war, 
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such as weapons, bullets, shells, flags, uniforms, cannon, 
floating mines, aeroplanes, and even ships, even as in our 
own country are preserved swords of Bunker Hill, and 
battle flags and cannon balls, muskets and monitors 
from the Civil War. 

There is also accumulating, in the face of many restric- 
tions and difficulties, no small number of photographs and 
drawings, and paintings and moving-picture films. We 
may reflect further that for some fifty or sixty years 
hundreds of thousands of men will carry about with them 
personal physical traces of the Great War, in scars, mutila- 
tions, and artificial limbs. Of course few of these physical 
traces of the war, unless it be photographs and other 
pictures, are likely to be stored in libraries, but what 
is written about them will demand a place upon the 
shelves. 

Nor can the psychological traces be stored directly in 
the bookstack. Nevertheless, they also will for some 
sixty years continue to stimulate writing. Reminiscences 
of our Civil War have by no means entirely ceased to 
appear. The psychological traces of the Great War 
may be summed up, as in all such cases, in the word 
"memories." The war may cost the lives of five or even 
ten million soldiers, but forty million wfll probably sur- 
vive after taking part in it. What adventures they will 
be able to relate to their children, grandchildren, and 
even great-grandchildren! What reams of manuscript, 
what shelves of books, they will produce! They may 
forget some details and add others, they may boast and 
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they may suppress, but in every belligerent land while 
their lives last they will continue to talk and write from 
their memories of the Great War. 

This brings the discussion to the written primary 
material — ^that which is the work of the eyewitnesses, who 
tell what they see and fed. With this we come finally to 
what you will have to classify and take care of. As the 
observers were divided into official and imofficial, so with 
the direct written material. But the line is not drawn at 
qidte the same place. It is perhaps true with little excep- 
tion that the official material is written by officials, but it 
is by no means true that all that is written by those 
officially connected with the belligerent countries is 
official material. Many men in responsible positions 
will one day write their informal reminiscences, while 
the common soldiers, who perhaps may produce no 
official reports whatever, will on the whole write a great 
deal of imofficial material. 

The official material is being made in enormous quan- 
tities. Judicious selections from it have been published 
already, but much of it will not be seen for long years. 
The various governments have given out an unprecedented 
niunber of despatches of their diplomats, in their blue and 
yellow and green and orange and other colored books. 
Collections have been printed of new laws and ordinances 
called out by the circumstances of the war. Government 
departments have issued various publications, as, for 
instance, small books by the Prussian Ministry of the 
Interior on economizing food. Reports of army officers 
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have been published in part, as those of Sir John French 
on the western front (written, not by him, but by a mem- 
ber of his staff), or of General Hamilton in r^ard to the 
operations at the Dardanelles. Yet only the merest 
fraction of the reports and records made has appeared. 
Sven Hedin states that even commanders of batteries 
are required by the Germans to keep careful records.' 
The final tremendous masses of reports will one day 
furnish material for the books of many historians, who 
will work out from them reasonably accurate stories of the 
great battles and campaigns of the war, about which we 
have now only incomplete, confused, and contradictory 
accounts. 

There is a quantity of material already published 
that may be called semi-official, as speeches of high 
personages such as Asquith and Lloyd George, Briand 
and Poincar£, Bethmann-HoUweg and Helfferich, the 
collected despatches of the official '^ eyewitnesses'' and 
authorized correspondents, the bulletins of the press 
bureaus, and the more official communiquis of war offices. 
Sir Gilbert Parker sends to a list of persons in the United 
States at frequent intervals official and semi-official 
material in the shape of books, booklets, pamphlets, and 
leaflets. The nimiber of these approaches two hundred 
already. The Germans try to present their side of the 
case to the £nglish-si>eaking public in the Continental 



'Sven Hedin, WUh the German Armies in Ute West (London, 19x5), 
p. 12. 
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Times J which, however, has not easily passed the British 
Uockade dxiring late months/ 

Whatever may be true of the quantity of official records 
kept, the amount of them published so far is much less 
than that of imofficial material produced by Qrewitnesses 
in many places and positions. The correspondents have 
been few, but their per capita average of words is high. 
Diaries and letters of soldiers have been appearing. 
iSven Hedin is again the authority for the statement that 
every German soldier is expected to keep a diary, and that 
in consequence a million and a half are being written on 
the western front alone.' Of course such material, when 
published at this time, is edited carefully. The selection 
made from German diaries by Germans for publication 
in Germany is very different from that made by French- 
men, when they find such material in the pockets of pris- 
oners or of the slain, for publication in France and allied 
or neutral lands. Physicians and nurses have produced 
many books, with descriptions of their experiences, and 
they will produce more. 

At home in the belligerent coimtries many things 
happen that are worthy of record. Take, for instance, the 



'An interesting comment on the value of such semi-official material is 
found in a letter of Sir John Fortescue, librarian to the King of England, to 
the London Times (printed in the Times weekly edition, October 6, 19x6, 
p. 809), in which an appeal is made for printed regimental records. 

'Sven Hedin, loc, cii. 

In the above-mentioned letter of Sir John Fortescue, he speaks of "the 
unborn historian to whom, long after I am dead and forgotten, will fall the 
^gantic task of writing, with a nakedness of truth that is necessarily forbidden 
to me, the full story of the present war." 
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story of the production of munitions in the different 
lands, of the manufacture of aeroplanes and motor 
vehicles, or of the negotiations with neutral countries, as 
between the United States and Germany over the ^'Lusi- 
tania/' or between Sweden and England over the parcel 
post The story is also to be told of the efforts of both 
bdligerent groups to win the good opinion and the finan- 
cial support of the United States and other neutral coun- 
tries, and to procure ammunition or hinder the sale of 
supplies to the other side. 

The possibilities are limitless, and the material al- 
ready produced is large. This primary historical mate- 
rial comes in the form of manuscripts, diaries, letters, 
reports, broadsides, and newspapers (the field newspapers 
are in themselves an interesting and instructive phe- 
nomenon), in general and special periodicals, and in 
pamphlets and books. Some books are collections of 
material previously published in less permanent form, as 
in editorials and newspaper and periodical articles. 
Others are from the outset written as books. 

SECONDARY HISTORICAL MATERIAL 

The secondary material is that produced by writers 
who are not eyewitnesses. The line is not always easily 
to be drawn. All the writers so far are, of course, con- 
temporaries of the events they describe, and they usually 
introduce some contribution of their own, even if it 
is nothing more than the results of their prejudice 
and bias. 
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There is much daily editorial comment, and many 
weekly or monthly observations of military experts. 
There are essays and lectures designed either to convey 
information, or to urge an argument, or to determine 
a state of mind. Limited histories have appeared, as 
the History of Twelve Days by one writer, or of Thirteen 
Days by another, these being the days of the outbreak of 
the war. Accounts have been written of phases of the 
fighting, as of the Battle of the Mame, or of Von Hinden- 
burg's victories in East Prussia. 

General histories have also begun to appear. The 
library of the University of Illinois has several in each 
of the languages: English, French, German, and Italian. 
Some are collections of material from different countries, 
as the Current History of the New York Times. Some 
are written by various authors, and appear in niunbered 
instalments, each of which deals with a special phase of 
the war, as the London, Times* History of the War, or 
Baer's Weltkrieg. Some are by a single author, as 
Buchan's Nelson* s History of the War, or Hanotaux's 
French accoimt, or Mantegazza's, in Italian — the latter 
has a collaborator for the military events. Some are 
planned to appear in a series of substantial volumes, as 
the Diplomatic History edited by Professor Allen. 

Bibliographical lists are not lacking. Of course the 
periodical guides contain as a part of their regular plan 
the articles on the war. It has been necessary to classify 
these more or less elaborately on account of their great 
number. The usual book catalogues may be consulted. 
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The lists of new books in the literary supplements of the 
London Times and the New York TimeSf in the Boston 
Saturday Transcript and in the New York Nation are 
helpfuL Lange and Berry, in England, b^an a special 
bibliography of books on the Great War. They carried 
it through the first year of the war in three volumes with 
about 2,000 entries, but have as yet gone no farther. 
The Cercle de la Librairie of Paris has prepared a Cata- 
logue: Publications de la Guerre^ igi^-igis^ which lists 
French books that have appeared before the present year* 
Hinrichs has prepared a series of special pamphlets oa 
German war literature. The first three parts of this, 
covering only ten months of the war, contain between 
5,000 and 6,000 titles. These are by no means all books, 
however, since many pamphlets are included. The 
Committee on Bibliography of the American Historical 
Association has thought of initiating a complete bibliog- 
raphy, but they hesitate before the enormous magnitude 
of the task. Good notes on the historical literature of the 
Great War, by Professor Dutcher, are to be found in each 
issue of the American Historical Renew. A brief selected 
list of books can be found in the Statesman's Year Book. 
A niunber of libraries are making special efforts to 
collect material on the war, as in France, at Lyons and 
Paris; in England, at London; and in our own country, 
at Yale University, the New York Public Library, the 
Library of Congress, and the universities of Chicago and 
of Illinois. The last has already several hundred books 
and pamphlets dealing with the war, including numerous 
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items in English, French, German, and Italian, and a few 
in other languages. 

EXTRA-mSTOKICAL MATERIAL 

The war literature that is not strictly historical has 
attained dimensions of considerable size. In fact, in the 
belligerent lands the minds of the whole population are 
centered on the war, and all literature shows its influ- 
ence. This situation has been only less prominent in 
neutral lands, though of late the prolongation of the war 
has caused interest in it to begin to subside. A brief 
study of some of our standard newspapers and 
periodicals will exhibit the ebb and flow of attention 
to the war. 

Most of the bibliographical lists already mentioned 
contain some of this non-historical literature. There 
are poems in great quantity, many short stories, and not 
a few complete novels. Books of cartoons and carica- 
tures, and humorous writings are many. A fairly long 
list of plays could be made up. Several books whose main 
value is artistic have appeared, including some prepared 
to be sold for charitable purposes connected with the war. 
As for medical and legal, financial and economic studies, 
and military treatises, a considerable Ubrary of them could 
be gathered already. Then there are sermons and reli- 
gious meditations, sociological and philosophical works, 
and plans for the reconstruction of separate nations and of 
Europe and the world as a whole after the war. A great 
deal of material has been prepared especially for soldiers: 
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prayerbooks and religious sentiments, broadsides with 
inspiring and encouraging selections, and booklets with 
the purposes of entertainment and education. 

Finally, not a few prophecies may be mentioned, 
from old-fashioned ones deducing the war from Scripture, 
and foretelling its duration and results, to much more en- 
lightened but perhaps no more inspired attempts to reason 
out the decision of the war and the rearrangements that 
will follow. 

CRITICAL PROBL£MS 

When the historian considers any written or printed 
material, he habitually raises the question at once whether 
it is trustworthy. The same question is equally important 
for the librarian, since he does not wish to fill his shelves 
with books which wiQ presently be deprived of value on 
account of the errors or imtruths which they contain. 
Now the war literature yields a surprisingly large num- 
ber of critical problems. . The fact is that the war is 
not fought only on the field of battle. It is fought in 
the business affairs of neutral lands, and it is fought in the 
literature of all the world. Each side declares that the 
news given out by the other side is not trustworthy, and 
both sides are more or less right. It is easy to suppress 
a part of the truth, or to change the emphasis so as to 
give a distorted impression. It is easy to add doubt- 
ful opioions which the hasty reader takes in along with the 
assured facts. Nor is it impossible to invent false news. 
For example, despatches from Rome and Athens have 
been often very imreliable. Much of this false news is 
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fabricated hundreds of miles from the supposed scene 
of action. Sometimes we may think we are f ortimate in 
having so much literature of the war while it is still in 
progress. But so much of the material is tainted and im- 
trustworthy^ and, at the best, biased by partisanship 
and hatred, that we are by no means as fortunate as 
we seem. 

The censors are the regularly appointed agents who 
bring about the most of the suppression of the truth. 
There are large groups of these in all the belligerent lands, 
who pass upon despatches, articles, private letters, and 
even books. Their direct business is to cut out what they 
think may help the enemy or discourage friends. Often 
they are stupid — an English censor canceled a quotation 
from Kipling, and a German censor one from Goethe. 
Sometimes they are lazy, and cut out or throw away 
freely in order to avoid the labor of judging. 

But the actual censorship does not destroy as much 
as the potential censorship. Every writer whose words 
will go before the censor learns by experience what is 
not wanted, and so becomes a censor himself. An 
inestimable amount of information that we should like 
to have thus fails to be written. John Morse, in his clear 
and interesting book. An Englishman in the Russian 
Ranks y confesses this when he says: 

There has been some suppression of the names of places and 
localities in this book, and a few other precautions have been taken 
in its construction. It must be remembered that the war is far 
from over yet, and that there is an obligation on all writers to be 
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careful not to deal too fredy with faurts and incidents of some 
kinds.' 

It is to be feared that no small amount of deliberate 
modification of material is perpetrated. The Germans 
asserted early, and continue to daim, that there is a 
campaign of lies against them in the British press. The 
same accusation has been stated much more mildly by a 
distinguished American military authority when he said 
that ^' fifty years hence, I venture to predict, historians 
will q)eak of the British press campaign as the greatest 
arm of the entente powers in this war, and will place 
the French army second."' On the other side, the 
Germans have tried also to influence opinion, and the 
Overseas News Agency has sometimes transmitted 
despatches of a very suspicious nature. 

Miss Jane Addams, after her trip to Europe in the 
interest of peace, mentions two conclusions: 

First, that the people of the different countries could not 
secure the material upon which they might form a sound judgment 
of the situation, because the press with the opportunity of deter- 
mining opinion by selecting data, had assumed the power once 
exercised by the church when it gave to the people only such 
knowledge as it deemed best for them to have. Second, that in 
each country the leading minds were not bent upon a solution nor 
to the great task that would bring international order out of the 
present anarchy, because they were absorbed in preconceived 



> John Mone, An Englishman in the Russian Ranks (London: Duckworth^ 
19x5). From the Preface. 

' Captain A. L. Conger, Miss, Valley Hist, Rn., September, 19x6, p. x66. 
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judgments, and had become confused through the limitations 
imposed upon their sources of information.' 

Thus we are bound to look keenly at all printed 
material from the belligerent lands, and question whether 
it bears signs of suppression, addition, or falsification. 
Examples may be taken even from the most solenm 
official documents, such as the white, green, and yellow, 
etc., books of the governments. In the first place, we 
caimot now know what despatches and documents may 
have been omitted from these. Nor can we know where 
despatches have been edited with a purpose, unless the 
editing has been done carelessly. An instance, not in 
itself of great importance, may be foimd in the British 
White Paper, containing despatches sent shortly before 
the outbreak of the war, but I will not take your time 
to explain its somewhat technical details.' 

The campaign of falsification is not confined to the 
press of the warring nations, but it extends even to our 
own. Perhaps most of the difficulty with American-made 
literature about the war results, however, from prejudice 
and bias. I have read newspapers which habitually put 
in their headlines quotation marks when referring to 

'Jane Addams, and othen, Women at The Hague (New York: Mac- 
mUlany xgzs)* P« 9^' 

* The despatch referred to is Enclosure 3 in No. 105, which may be com- 
pared with the version in later editions of the White Paper, and with No. zo6 
of the French Yellow Book. It is discussed in £. C. Stowell, The Diplomacy 
of the Wair of IQ14: The Beginnings of the War (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 19x5), p. 285, note I, and in £. von Mach, Official Di^lamaUc Documents 
Relating to the Ouibreah of the European War (New York: Macmillan, 1916), 
p. 324, note 3. 
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a despatch from one of the sides in the war, announcing 
its successes, but which use no such practice for the other 
side. Other newspapers contain biased editorials, while 
even the so-called " military experts " are often so partisan 
that they cannot explain a military movement as it is, 
but must overpraise their friends and vitup>erate their 
enemies, and explain away the defeats of their friends and 
the victories of their enemies. There is too much effort to 
print, rather than the truth, statements that are calcu- 
lated to please readers. Of course prejudice and partiality 
operate very strongly in the belligerent lands as well as 
in America. It should be said, however, that many 
Englishmen and many Germans are more truthful and 
well-balanced in discussing the war than are some of 
their supporters on this side of the Atlantic. But they 
are apt to be influenced habitually by expediency. To 
quote Miss Jane Addams again: '^A good patriot of 
differing opinion finds it almost impossible to reach his 
fellow-countrymen with that opinion, because he would 
not for the world print anything that might confuse the 
popular mind, for war belongs to that state of society in 
which right or wrong must be absolute."' 

Histories of the war written now must suffer from the 
defects in the material that have been described, and 
especially from the absence of much that will later come 
to hand. This may be illustrated by a quotation from 
Stanley Washburn's Russian Campaign^ as written from 
Rovna, Russian Poland, in June of 191 5: 



' Addams, op. cU.f p. 88. 
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It is utterly impossible at this time to give anything like an 
accurate story of the past two months in Galicia. It will be 
years before Uie information necessary for definite history can be 
accimiulated from the various units engaged. Even then there 
will be gaps and inaccuracies because hundreds of the men engaged 
have been killed; and so few even of the generals know more than 
their own side of the case, that the difficulties of the historian will 
be enormous.' 

The histories of the future will in all probability sufFer 
even more from an opposite cause, since the quantity of 
material will be so immense that its utilization will be a 
matter of great difficulty. It is already almost dis- 
hearteningly abundant. In future years only organized 
groups of scholars can deal with it adequately, and in 
time they are likely to produce so much in many lands 
and many tongues that only an organized group of 
librarians can classify, catalogue, and find in their libraries 
the inniunerable pamphlets, monographs, and larger 
works which will treat of the Great War. 

In all probability none of us will live to see the best 
and most satisfactory history of the war, which can be 
prepared only after archives have been opened freely, 
after patient research has sifted, tested, and organized the 
facts, and after the passions of the time have subsided 
so as no longer to obscure clearness of vision. But if 
we live a normal number of years, we shall see many 
histories of the war, of which some will be good. This 
discussion will have served its purpose if it suggests the 
means of recognizing and testing those writings on the 
war that are really worth while. 

■ Stanley Washburn, The Russian Campaign (London, 19x5), p. 209. 
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NOTES ON A FACSIMILE REPRODUCTION 

OF JOSEPH HUNTER'S CHORUS 

VATUM ANGUCANORUM- 

BY W. N. C. CARLTON 

The name and work of Rev. Joseph Hunter, the emi- 
nent English antiquary who flourished dxuing the first 
half of the nineteenth century, are well known to most 
members of this Society, hence the briefest of biographi- 
cal notes will suffice. He was bom in Sheffield, February 
6, 1783. In 1809 he became minister of a Presbyterian 
congregation at Bath and resided there for some twenty- 
four years. During this period he devoted all his spare 
time to the study of local history and antiquities, gath- 
ering large stores of varied materials, and publishing 
several volmnes recording the results of his researches. 
Among the latter was his Who Wrote Cavendishes Life of 
Wolsey? (1814) in which he successfully established the 
fact that George Cavendish, and not his yoimger brother. 
Sir William Cavendish, was the real author. In 1833 
Himter was appointed a subcommissioner of the public 
records and removed to London. On the reconstruction 
of the record service in 1838 he was appointed an assist- 
ant keeper of the first class, and to his care were com- 
mitted the Queen's Remembrancer records, with the 
special duty of compiling a calendar of them. 

The range and extent of his interests were extraor- 
dinary, and a long series of writings emanated from his 

' Read at the meeting of the Society in Chicago, December a8, 1916. 
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pen, despite the fact that it was a principle with him to 
print nothing of any new discovery while any hope 
remained of finding further illustrations of it. Two of 
his published works have a very special American inter- 
est, viz.: (i) Collections concerning the Early History of 
the Founders of New Plymouth j the First Colonists of New 
England (1849); (^) CoUecUons concerning the Church 
and Congregation of Protestant Separatists Formed at 
Scrooby in North Nottinghamshire in the Time of James I: 
the Founders of New Plymouth, the Parent Colony of New 
England (1854). These valuable studies on the earliest 
colonists of New England attracted marked attention 
among American historians and antiquarians of the day. 
The works listed under Himter's name in the Dictionary 
of National Biography represent forty-two volumes of 
historicali antiquarian, archaeological, literary, and genea- 
logical collections compiled, edited, or written by him, 
and this list does not include many papers and notes pub- 
lished in journals and proceedings of learned societies. 
His ceaseless industry in gathering materials, and his 
constitutional imwillingness to publish until he could 
work up his subject to the degree of accuracy and per- 
fection at which he aimed, resulted in his leaving at his 
death in 1861 a vast mass of manuscripts relating to all 
the subjects which had engrossed his attention. In 1862 
the entire collection was purchased by the British Museum 
and listed as Additional MSS 24436-630, 24864--85, 
25459-81, 25676, 25677, 31021. For a half-century it 
has been a rich quarry in which numerous literary and 
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historical investigators have found much to reward them 
and much information not to be found in any other place 
or form. 

Chief among these collections is that which is com- 
monly dted as '^Himter's Chorus Vatum.^^ It consists 
of six bound quarto voliunes, each with a title-page and 
date, bearing the title: Chorus Vaium Anglicanorum. 
CoUecHans concerning the Poets and Verse Writers of the 
English Nation. By Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. 

The dates and extent of the several volumes are as 
follows: Vol. I, 304 leaves, 1838; Vol. 11, 287 leaves, 
1843; Vol. Ill, 338 leaves, 1845; Vol. IV, 331 leaves, 
1848; Vol. V, 301 leaves, 185 1; Vol. VI, 199 leaves, 1854; 
a total of 1,760 leaves including brief indexes at the end 
of each volimie. Each leaf measures ca. 9} by 7} inches. 

In a brief preface to the first volimie Himter gives the 
following information regarding the collection: 

I began to collect expressly for this book in the year 1820. 
At first Poets only were the class of Persons whom I meant to treat 
of, but by degrees Historians, Heralds, Travellers, Antiquaries, 
Miscellaneous Writers were included. It will be found, however, 
that they are in a low ratio to the Poets, and still lower are the 
divisions, Physicians, Lawyers & other persons belonging to the 
Learned Professions. 

Under the name of Poet I include all persons who have verse 
in print: no matter how small or however worthless. 

In point of time the persons I treat of lived from the beginning 
of Letters as it is considered in England to the dose of the 17th 
century. There are exceedingly few who have lived within the 
last century and a half. 
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My plan has been to go when I could to the Original Authori- 
ties. Catalogues have 3rielded much, both those of Eminent 
Libraries & those published by Booksellers. Much I owe to the 
Visitation Books — ^much to other Manuscripts in the British 
Museum. 

I have used the ordinary writers but sparingly — ^Wood has 
done the most for me, but it has been rather in the way of refer- 
ence than by cc^ying from him 

There is scarcely an Article through the whole work in which 
there is not something that is additional to what is to be found in 
the printed Literature of England. The obscurity of some of the 
names is no real blemish of the work. Celebrated names every- 
one knows about. It is the less [word illegible] men who are 
most wanted. 

There is generally only one entry to the page, and in 
almost all cases both sides of the leaf are written on, thus 
making a total of about 3,500 pages in the six volumes. 
In the opinion of one expert the handwriting is very 
small and crabbed and in numerous cases illegible. 
Close and continuous reading of it, however, soon famil- 
iarizes one with its peculiarities and many words which 
at a first reading are very baffling gradually become clear 
and certain. 

As a literary source the manuscript has been perhaps 
most used by students of English literature. For them 
its bio-bibliographical data have proved invaluable. In 
recent years the authors of the articles in the Dictionary 
of National Biography and the Cambridge History of English 
Literature have made large and profitable use of it. 

Early in 1914 Mr. Frederic Ives Carpenter, a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of the Newberry Library^ 
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suggested to the Book Committee of the Board that appli- 
cation be made to the Trustees of the British Museum 
for permission to make a facsimile reproduction of the 
Chorus Vatutn Anglicanorumy and, if granted, that the 
Committee authorize a reproduction to be made for 
the Newberry Library. The Museiun authorities very 
graciously and promptly gave their sanction, and steps 
were at once taken to decide upon what form of repro- 
duction would be satisfactory for working purposes and 
yet not prohibitive in price. 

The first process considered was that known as ^^ the 
collotype process," but the estimated cost was obviously 
beyond the available means of the Library. 

In deference to the strongly expressed views of cer- 
tain persons who were consulted in the matter, experi- 
ments were made in making manuscript transcripts of 
portions of the text. Although the tests were made by 
one of the most expert transcribers in London, two facts 
were soon established: (i) that the process would be 
inordinately slow on account of the character of the hand- 
writing, and (2) that the percentage of errors in the 
transcription would be unavoidably high. 

Final decision was in favor of a full-sized reproduction 
by means of the "rotary bromide process," and work 

« 

was begun in December, 1915, imder the direction of 
Messrs. B. F. Stevens and Brown. 

The plan for binding the 3,500 leaves was drawn up 
and is being carried out by Robert Rividre & Son. The 
reproduction will be in twelve quarto volxunes ; all leaves. 
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both recto and verso^ are arranged to face up. Each leaf 
is guarded and also squared separately at top and back, 
as the reproductions are not always in the center of the 
leafy and in many cases it was not possible to remove all 
the margins. The binding is one-half dark-red levant, 
gilt edge, plain fnish. 

At this date seven of the twelve volumes have been 
received, carrying the reproduction to the middle of Vol. 
rV of the original text. 

There will, then, soon be available here in Chicago a 
complete facsimile reproduction of a manuscript collection 
of prime importance to all scholars whose studies are in 
any way concerned with the history of English Literature 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. There is not 
the slightest prospect that the original text will ever be 
printed, either as a commercial undertaking or as the 
publication of a printing club or learned society, even 
though its value as a source is recognized fully by Eng- 
lish scholars throughout the world. For these and other 
reasons easily understandable, the Trustees of the New- 
berry Library felt justified in having the reproduction 
made and adding by so much to the growing strength of 
the Library in original sources for the study and investi- 
gation of English literature prior to 1800. They hope 
that its presence may be of lasting service to English 
scholarship throughout the region of which Chicago is 
the geographical center. 



J 



THE LIST OF INCUNABULA IN AMERICAN 
UBRARIES AND ITS RELATION TO THE 
INTERNATIONAL CATALOGUE OF THE 
PRUSSIAN COMMISSION' 

BY AKSEL G. S. JOSEPHSON 

In the report which the Publication Committee pre- 
sented at the last annual meeting (printed in the July 
number of the Papers) j the recommendation was made 
that the list of inamabula in American libraries should 
not be printed until the international catalogue of incu- 
nabula which is being prepared by a Commission appointed 
by the Prussian government has been issued, the American 
union list to be merely a check list, referring for all details 
to the international catalogue. It was also recommended 
that a brief list of undescribed incunabula in the American 
list be prepared and sent to the Conmiission, the titles 
of books for which the Commission does not have any 
descriptions to be returned to the Society, so that descrip- 
tions may be prepared from the copies in this country. 
In this way we would co-operate with the International 
Conunission in securing descriptions of all hitherto 
undescribed incunabula represented in American libraries. 

These recommendations caused Dr. Konrad Haebler, 
the chairman of the Commission, to express his regrets in 
a letter to your Editor, inasmuch as the international 
catalogue in this way would be necessarily incomplete, 



' Read at the meeting of the Society in Chicago, December 38, 1916. 
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because it would not contain the holdings of American 
libraries. The recommendation that information about 
undescribed incunabula be sent to Berlin is, however, 
commented on with satisfaction ; Dr. Haebler states that 
this assistance would be of the greatest value to the 
Commission, and thanks the Society for the proffered 
help in this respect. '^ It is well known/' he says, '^ that 
during the last fifty years not a few t}q;>ographical unica 
have been acquired by American collectors and libraries " ; 
and he continues: 

I hope, furthermore, that such an exchange of information 
might be of some small advantage to the owners of these books, 
as the Commission probably would be able to give additional 
information about many of them and assist in the determination 
of their typographical origin. Only recently I have, through photo- 
graphs furnished by the Hispanic Society of America, been able to 
determine that that Society possesses a document printed by a 
Spanish printer of whom hitherto very little has been known, 
namely Johann Gherlinc, probably in Orense, a place that has 
not been known as the possessor of an early printing-press. The 
results of such investigations will certainly contribute to brii^ out 
the importance of the treasures owned in America, to the great 
satisfaction of their owners. 

Now, what shall we do with the American union list? 
I am not so sure that I was right in adopting the sug- 
gestion that we wait. It does not seem quite fair to the 
spirit of international co-operation, which in these days 
needs to be fostered rather than hampered and which, it 
seems to me, we in this country should do all we can to 
foster and promote. 
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However, the time for printing the list is as yet quite 
far off. The important thing for us now is to see whether 
we can obtain the means to revise and edit the list, and 
to complete it. Many libraries have added consider* 
ably to their stock of these books, some important private 
collections have been dispersed, and new collectors have 
£q>peared on the scene. Then, the individual entries sent 
in by the libraries and private collectors are very uneven 
with regard to the information they give, and later 
researches have altered the views as to the origin of some 
anon3anous imprints. We must, then, make up our minds 
as to what information we wish to give. Here is an 
interesting point: It happens often that these books con- 
tain other works besides the one given first in the book, 
under which, therefore, it is usually entered. These 
additions are most often commentaries to the work in 
question, but sometimes they are other works by the 
same author as the first, and in other cases the book is a 
collection of works on the same subject by a number of 
authors, some of which may, and others may not, be 
found as independent publications. Information about 
these works would be of great importance in a union 
catalogue which is intended to tell the inquirer whether 
and where a certain work may be consulted in this coun- 
try. There are other data as well that we want to obtain 
from the xmion Ust without having recourse to such works 
of reference as the various detailed catalogues of incu- 
nabula, or even to the comprehensive general catalogue, 
when once this important work is ready and published. 
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It might be well to consider the items that should be 
given. 

First) there is the author. We want to know his 
name, both the name which is given in the book and 
the name by which he is known in literature, and the 
latter should be the one under which to enter his works, 
so that all of them may come together in the same place. 
Then there is what we are accustomed to call his 
'^real name"; that is, the form in which his name was or 
would be recorded in national official documents. This 
name we do not always know. When we do know it, if it 
does not agree with the form selected for entry, it should 
be recorded. Then we want to know the dates of his 
birth and death, or at least the century when he flourished, 
and something about the man and his occupation. Next 
comes the title of the book. Often the title by which an 
ancient or mediaeval work has become known to us is not 
the same as the one by which it is published in these early 
books; sometimes the same work is called by different 
names in different editions. A standard form, therefore, 
should be used as entry, but the other title or titles should 
be mentioned, so that they may be referred from, as often 
these titles are of a kind that are remembered even better 
than the name of the author. In addition, the entry 
should contain the titles of such other works as may be 
contained in the book, either in connection with the title 
itself, or, if the nxmiber of these works is large, in a note. 

Then comes the imprint:' place, printer, publisher 
when different from the printer, and date, not only the 
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year but the day and month ; this is important, because 
occasionally two editions of the same book were printed 
by the same printer in the same year, and also because it 
will serve in arranging the different works in their proper 
order in the list of the works of the same printer; for a 
list of printers should be included as one division of the 
published catalogue. 

Next comes the information about the ntunber of 
volumes, the format, and whether the book is illustrated 
or not. 

Further, there should be references to the biblio- 
graphical catalogues that contain detailed description of 
the book or of the type used in it. This list of references 
should in all cases include Hain, if recorded there, even 
when he has not seen the book; but if the star, indicating 
that he has seen it, is found, it should never be omitted. 
The Proctor number should come next, as it is a guide to 
his description of the type, and to Haebler's analysis. 
Then other works where descriptions are to be foimd. 
It would be worth while to underline, for printing in 
italics, the reference to the work that contains the fullest 
and most accurate description. 

Finally, notes about the individual copies might be 
given, especially as to variations in completeness, and 
manuscript notes. 

Now, as to the procedure in getting all this informa- 
tion. Much of it may be found in available reference books 
and bibliographies. Other items cannot be found except 
by a personal examination of the books themselves. The 
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first thing to be done, th^efore, would be to make new 
entries of the books, on larger cards, from the titles 
now <HX hand and from other sources. This record should 
be made in several copies, one to remain in the hands 
of the editor, the others to be sent, after the whole of 
the preliminary work has been done, to the libraries 
possessing copies, with the request for information about 
such items as must be taken from the books themselves, 
and similar full information should be asked about 
incunabula received since the library in question re- 
ported to the Free Library of Philadelphia. After these 
data have been received the various items not on the 
original cards should be entered there and on one of the 
duplicate slips, the latter to be sent to the Berlin Com- 
mission. Not imtil all this work has been done does the 
question of printing need to come up. But the problem 
of ways and means of paying the cost of editorial and 
revisional work must be solved; it is not probable that a 
competent editor wiU be f oimd willing and able to give his 
time to this work. One way would be if a library would 
care to detail one of its staff to this work while being kept 
on the pay-roll of that library. But this is not very likely 
to hs^pen. A sufficient salary, therefore, must be found, 
and preferably for two persons — one bibliographer and one 
clerical assistant. Would it be possible to secure the 
necessary sum through the co-operation of libraries pos- 
sessing incunabula ? They would naturally expect copies 
of the completed catalogue in return ; but would they be 
willing to pay for both the editorial work and the manu- 
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facture of the book? Perhaps a number of learned 
societies might be willing to join in sharing the expenses 
with the libraries, thereby reducing the amount to be 
paid by each. It is impossible, without a very careful 
examination of the material in hand, to say how much 
money would be needed for the editorial work. I am 
inclined to think that the smn would be somewhere be- 
tween $3,000 and $5,000. 



Dr. Haebler accompanied his above-mentioned letter 
with a statement of the present status of the work of 
the Prussian Commission, translated as follows : 

The work on the General Catalogue of Incunabula has con- 
tmued nearly uninterrupted during the war. The Commission 
has, of course, lost some of its younger collaborators who have 
been called to arms, and these have not yet been replaced. The 
secretarial force of the central office has also been reduced, in 
order not to overburden the older members of the Commission with 
work of revision. In spite of this the past two years' of the war 
have shown an output only 20-25 per cent smaller than that of the 
most successful years in time of peace. Altogether more than 
20,000 single descriptions of incunabula have been prepared at the 
central office, and it may be presumed that much more than half, 
if not two-thirds of the descriptions to be made have actually 
been prepared. The international connections of the Commission 
have, naturally, suffered much more. That the British Museum 
has discontinued the work on its incunabula catalogue was of minor 
importance, as the inventory of the incunabula in English libraries 
had been taken by a member of the Commission before the war 
broke out. More regrettable and of greater influence on the 



' This was received in the summer of 19 16. 
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international work is that the French general catalogue of M. Polain 
seems to have been discontinued entirely. It looks therefore, 
unfortunately, as if this inqx>rtant undertaking will share the 
fate of the "Histoire g^n^rale de rimprim^rie" by M. A. Claudin, 
and remain a torso. Most painful for the Commission, on 
account of the importance of Italy for early printing, is the dr* 
cumstance that the partaking of Italy in the international work, 
which was arranged for immediately previous to the outbreak of 
the war, now seems very doubtful. Urgings from German quar- 
ters even after the dose of the war will probably be without 
results. Here is an excellent opportunity for American institutions, 
sodeties, and bibliophiles, interested in international endeavors. 
In Belgium the connections of the Commission with Professor de 
Vreese have been temporarily interrupted. In Holland, on the 
other hand, the listing of the individual incimabula collections is 
still going on; Switzerland will, with the aid of the German Com- 
mission, take up the work of inventory, and in Austria the work of 
inventorying the incunabula in the libraries in the various crown 
lands and provinces has kept on uninterruptedly in spite of the war. 
If a definite time for the beginning of the work of printing the 
catalogue cannot be given at present, the reason lies chiefly in the 
international situation. The material which the Commission has 
collected in Germany will be ready for printing in three or four 
years. But so far the Commission stands by the original plan to 
build up the catalogue on an international basis. At all events 
no new dedsions as to the ultimate fate of the catalogue should 
be made until after the return of peaceful conditions and the 
reorganization of political relations. 



HORTUS SANITATIS 

BY J. CHRISTIAN BAY 

In 1484 Peter SchdfFer, in Mainz, published a book 
on popular medicine entitled Herbarius. This was the 
first of the large class of books called ^'herbals/' which 
contained illustrations of animals and plants by means 
of woodcuts. Previously woodcuts had been used 
mainly to multiply pictures of landscapes and designs on 
maps and playing cards. The new departure speedily 
was exploited farther by Schofifer in a larger and more 
pretentious work, published in 1485 under the felicitous 
title Ortus [Hortus] SanitatiSy or Garten der Gesundheit. 

The main text of this German book is divided into 
435 chapters, each containing an account of some plant 
or animal useful in medicine, to which are added a number 
of indexes. 

In 1491 Jacob Meydenbach, another printer in Mainz ^ 
issued an Ortus Sanitatis in Latin, the text divided into 
1,066 chapters, followed by indexes. 

The publication of these two works is proved by 
copies still in existence, so it is possible to describe and 
compare them. But the moment we go beyond this 
domain of easily authenticated facts, the two books — 
together with their bibliographical progeny — present 
one of the most puzzling problems in the history of 
book-making. 

The problem may be explained thus: While both 
books confess themselves compilations, no name of a 
57 
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compiler has been definitely transmitted. Some bib- 
liographers regard the German, others the Latin edition, 
as the original. Some maintain that both books have 
been compiled on the basb of manuscript herbals older 
then either of them. Others, again, have affixed the name 
of Johannes Cuba, a medical man who flourished in 
Frankfurt at the end of the fifteenth century and is 
known to have translated the Latin Hortus into German, 
as the originator of both compilations. Another compli- 
cation arises from the fact that between 1485 and 1547 
no less than thirty-eight editions of the German as well 
as the Latin book appeared, including translations into 
various foreign languages. Some copies seem to have 
been originally issued with hand-illumined woodcuts. 

The German Hortus contains large illustrations, far 
superior in workmanship and detail to those of larger 
and later Latin works. Of the German work, thirteen 
editions were published between 1485 and 1499. Of the 
Latin work, twenty-one editions were published in Latin, 
eight in German, eight in Low German and Flemish, and 
two in French, between 1491 and 1547. 

It will be understood that the reissuing of the German 
work and the translation into German of the Latin woil: 
give rise to new difficulties not discounted by the fact 
that many of the editions were extended by the insertion 
of new matter from the herbals published by other authors 
as time went by. 

Choulant, Ernst Meyer, and Pritzel are the critics who 
have expended the most painstaking labor on the question 
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of the origin and authorship of the Hortus Sanitatis. 
Each of these three masters holds his own opinion. Each 
conducted his researches in Germany where copies of all 
editions are inspected with comparative ease. 

All three agree that the Hortus is a compilation — the 
inheritance of animal and vegetable materia medica of the 
Middle Ages with all the superstition and the hermetic 
scholasticism in full force. 

Choulant regards the German work as the original. 

Meyer considers the Latin work the original, although 
it was published seven years later than the German, and 
surmises that the manuscript compilation from which 
both works were derived dates about fifty years before 
the publication. 

Choulant and Meyer both are aware that a Frankfurt 
physician, Johannes Cuba, was commonly considered 
the compiler of both works, although his name does not 
occur in print in any edition until 15 14, and his connection 
with the work cannot be definitely established. 

Such is the problem confronting us today, letting 
alone the learned bibliographical apparatus constructed 
aroimd the silent books. 

The solution of this problem must come from the 
hooks themselves. They no longer must be allowed to 
remain silent if the study of the Hortus Sanitatis shall 
continue with any promise of success. 

The first thing to be undertaken must be a tabulation 
of the contents of all important editions. This tabulation 
must be extended to the other herbals of the same period. 
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In other words, the Hartu$ Sanitatis must be read and 
its contents historically defined. 

The contents must be viewed both in the light and 
without the light of the famous preface which introduces 
the medium of an oriental traveler and collector of 
medical curiosities, together with an equally fabulous 
artist, as the originator of the facts recorded. This 
oriental atmosphere certainly does surround the book, 
and even a sporadic reading will fail to confirm the 
impression of the Hortus as a monument to a t3rpical 
Germanic form of culture. Meyer regards the unknown 
original compilation as a woric in Latin and considers 
Johannes Cuba the original translater. But he also 
indicates a possible original. 

The Royal Library in Berlin preserves a manuscript 
which contains a large number of observations on materia 
medicae derived from an unnamed source, but containing 
a large number of good drawings of animals and plants. 
At the end of the text the manuscript bears this inscrip- 
tion : '' And to avoid prolixity here is the end of this book, 
which contains the remedies ('Secrets') of Salemum.'' 

Meyer does not appear to have compared the manu- 
script with either the first German or the first Latin 
edition of the Hortus. When this is done, we may know 
whether the Hortus is a German recasting of the Salemitan 
wisdom. Here as in other cases of bibliographical 
riddles the solution may be less troublesome than it 
seems, after the sQence of the books has been broken. 



FIFTEENTH-CENTURY EDITIONS OF FASCI^ 
CUIUS TEMPORUM IN AMERICAN 

UBRARIES 

WITH AN INTRODUCTORY NOTE BY 
AKSEL G. S. JOSEPHSON 

Werner Rolevinck, the author of the Fasciculus tern- 
poruniy was bom in 1425, in Laer, Westphalia, the son 
of a well-to-do fanner. In 1447, after he had finished 
his school and university studies, he entered the Car- 
thusian Monastery of S:ta. Barbara, in Koln, and here 
he died in 1502. Of his Ufe little is known, but he seems 
to have been an influential member of his order and took 
an active part in its sjoiods and conferences. Among 
his friends was the learned abbot Trithemius, and he 
was evidently acquainted with many of the leading 
men of his time. 

Rolevinck was a diligent author of theological and 
historical works; the former still remain for the most part 
in manuscript. The most authoritative of his historical 
works is his description of manners and customs in his 
native land which he published under the title De laude 
veteris SaxanuB nunc WestphaluB dicUBj but the work by 
which he is best known is the universal history which 
he compiled and which is the subject of this note. The 
Fasciculus temparum is not the result of original research; 
it is a mere compilation from various sources, but it 
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acquired soon an unusual popularity; nearly forty 
editions of it were printed during the author's lifetime, 
and it continued to be printed over and over again during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the last edition 
being of as recent date as 1726. This popularity was 
due, not only to the craving among the general public 
for popular historical reading, but also to the nimierous 
illustrations with which it was adorned. Dr. Leo Baer, 
of Frankfurt a. M., has given an interesting analjrsis and 
classification of the various editions, based on the illus- 
trations, in his woric Die iUustrierten Histarienbitcher des 
fUnfzehnten Jahrhunderts. He finds that a study of the 
woodcuts of the various editions of the book offers a 
consecutive view of the art of woodcutting during the 
latter part of the fifteenth century. He points out 
that because the general type remains the same through 
all of them, it is possible to trace what is individual in 
the work of each artist. 

For students of the history of printing the Fasciculus 
has a special interest because its author is one of the 
contemporary chroniclers who mention the invention 
of the new art. The reference to printing occurs under 
the date 1457, and in three different forms' in the various 
editions, which therefore might be classified by these 
various types of the statement. The first form of it, 
the one that occurs in the two editions of 1474, runs as 
follows: ^^Artificies mira cderitate subtiliores solito 



* I am indebted to Mr. Charles Martel for calling my attention to the 
three fonns of this statement 
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fiunt. £t impressores libronim miiltiplicantur in terra.' " 
Already the 1476 edition, however, adds to this the words 
"ortnm sue artis habentes in Moguntia."' The third 
Kohl edition, of 1478, varies the statement and elaborates 
on the importance of the invention in the following 
manner: '^Librorum impressionis scientia subtilissima 
omnibus ssecuUs in audita circa hec tempora reperitur 
in urbe maguntina. Hec est ars artium, scientia sci- 
entiarum, per cuius cderitatis exercitionem thesaurus 
desiderabilis sapientie et scientie quem omnes homines 
per instinctum nature desiderat. Qui de profundis 
latibularum tenebris persiliens. Mundum himc in mal- 
igno positum dictat pariter ac illuminat."^ One or the 
other of these types occurs in every edition of the book, 
and a classification of the editions might be attempted 
on this basis. As far as the form of the reference has 
been ascertained, the following list contains notes on 
the three tj^pes. 

The list itself gives all the editions recorded in bib- 
liographical literature, including one or two of which 
no copy is known and which may be spurious. The ref- 
erences to American libraries and collectors owning copies 
are from the List of incunabula in American libraries. 

1474. EQln: Nicolaus G5tz. Hain 6917. Type a. 
J. P. Morgan's Library. 



* Type A, ?nth reference in index under Artifices Ubrorum impressores. 
'Type B, with reference in index under Artifices Ubrorum impressores. 
' Type C, with reference in index under Librorum impressores. 
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1474. Kdln: Arnold ter Hoemen. Hain ^6918. Type a. 

Annmary Brown Memorial; Library of Congress 
(Thatcher collection). 

1476. KOln: Conradus Winters. Hain *69i9. Type b. 

L. C. (Thatcher) ; Newberry Library; John Crerar Library. 
Z476. Louvain: Jan Veldener. Hain ^6920. Type a. 

1477. KOln: Arnold ter Hoemen. Brit Mus. Cat. p. 204. 

1477. Speyer: Petrus Drach. Hain ^6921. Type a. 

AMBMem. 

1478. K5hi : Nicolaus G6tz. Hain *6922. Type b. 

AMBMem.; L.C. (Thatcher). 
X479. KOln: Heinrich Quentell. Hain ^6923. 

1479. Venezia: Georg Walch. Hain ^6924. Type a. 

AMBMem.; J.P.M.; L.C.; L.C. (Thatcher). 

1480. K6]n: Heinrich Quentell. 71 p. Hain*6925. Type b, 

AMBMem.; H. Walters, Baltimore. 

1480. K5ln: ? 74 p. 

Z480. Utrecht: Jan Veldener. Hain 6946. Dutch translation. 
Type a. 

AMBMem.; L.C. (Thatcher) ; J.P.M. 
X480. Venezia: Erhard Ratdolt Hain ^6926. Type a. 

AMBMem.; J. C. Williams, Morristown, N.J.; J. H. 
Scheide, Titusville, Pa. 
Z480. Valencia: Barth. Segura & Alph. de Portu. Hain 6927. 

AMBMem. 
Z481. K5ln: Heinrich Quentell. Hain ^6929. Type b. 

AMBMem. ; New York Public Library. 

1481. Basel: Bemhard Richd. Hain ^6939. German trans- 

lation. 
148 z. Rougemont: Heimich Wirzburg. Hain 6930. Type c. 

AMBMem.; L.C. 
Z48Z. Venezia: Erhard Ratdolt Hain*6928. Type a. 

AMBMem.; L.C. (Thatcher); J.P.M. ; Walters; New- 
berry Library. 
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1482. Memmingen: Albert Kuime. Hain*693i. Type a, 
AMBMem.; L.C. (Thatcher). 

1482. Basel: Bemhard RicheL Hain *6932. 

AMBMem. 

1483. Lyon: ? Ham *694i. French translation. 

1483. Venezia: Erhard Ratdolt. Hain 6933. Spurious? Red- 

grave 39. 

1484. Venezia: Erhard Ratdolt. Hain *6934. Type a. 

AMBMem.; L.C. (Thatcher); J.P.M. 

1485. Venezia: Erhard Ratdolt. Hain *6935. Type a. 

AMBMem.; L.C. 

1486. Aquileia: Adam de Rotvil? Alemanus. 

AMBMem. 

1487. Strassburg: Joh. Prttss. Hain ^6936. Type c, 

AMBMem.; Boston Athenaeum; Princeton Univ. 
Library. 

1488. Strassburg: Joh. Priiss. Hain *6937. Type c, 

AMBMem.; L.C.; L.C. (Thatcher); ]Princeton. 
1490? Strassburg: Joh. PrUss. Hain 6916. Typec, 
AMBMem.; L.C; J.C.L. 

1490? K5ln: Ludovicus de Renchen? Hain *69i4. 
AMBMem. 

1490? Strassburg: Joh. Priiss. Not before 1490. Hain *69i5. 
Type c, 

AMBMem.; N.Y.P.L. 
1490. Lyon: ? Hain 6942. French translation. 
1492? Strassbiu*g: Joh. PrUss. After 26 October 1492. 

AMBMem. 
1492? ? Hain 6938. Panzer VI: 56, *469. 
1495? Lyon: Mathias Hus. Cop. 2437. 

AMBMem. 
1495. Geneve: LoysM. Cruse. Hain 6944. French translation. 
1495. Geneve: Jean Bellot? Hain 6943. 
1498. Lyon: Mathias Hus. Hain 6945. 
? ? Versailles (Pellechet) 168. 



MINUTES OF THE TWENTY-FOURTH SEMI- 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BIBUOGRAPH- 
ICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA, HELD AT 
THE LA SALLE HOTEL, IN CHICAGO, ON 
DECEMBER 28, 1916. 

The meeting was called to order by the President, Mr. George 
Watson Cole. In the absence of the Secretary, Mr. Josephson 
acted in that capacity. 

The following i>apers were read by the authors: "Notes on a 
Photographic Reproduction of Joseph Hunter's Chorus Vaium 
AngUcanorum^^^ by W. N. C. Carlton, and ''The List of Incunabula 
in American Libraries and Its Relation to the International 
Catalogue of the Prussian Commission/' by Aksel G. S. Josq>hson, 
accompanied by a statement about the present status of the work 
on the international catalogue, by Dr. Konrad Haebler, chairman 
of the Prussian Conunission, and with two appendixes: ''Hortus 
sanitatis," by J. Christian Bay, and ''The Fasciculus temporum 
and Its Author," by A. G. S. Josephson. 

Mr. Carlton exhibited several volumes of the photographic 
reproduction of the Chorus vatum. They were examined with great 
interest by those present, and Mr. Carlton was asked whether it 
would be possible for other libraries to have the volumes further 
reproduced. Mr. Carlton answered that this probably could be 
arranged. The following resolution was then introduced by 
Dr. E. C. Richardson, and adopted: ** Resolved, That the Bib- 
liographical Society of America express to the Trustees of the 
Newberry Library its appreciation of their enterprise in securing 
for American use a copy of Joseph Hunter's Chorus Vatum Angli- 
canorum, and venture to express the hope that they may be able to 
extend the usefulness of the copy still further through some 
method of reproduction." 
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Mr. C. W. Andrews reported briefly on the catalogue of the 
John Crerar Library's collection of Orientalia which is being pre- 
pared by Dr. Berthold Laufer. 

A discussion followed as to what should be done about pre- 
paring for publication the list of incunabula in American libraries. 
Mr. Carlton said that in his opinion the American list should not 
be printed until the last words on the subject were available in the 
catalogues of the British Museum and of the Prussian Conmiission. 
He was also of the opinion that it would hardly be worth while to 
try to get funds for the necessary editorial work, so long as there 
was no available editor in sight. In this view other members 
present concurred. 

The President then stated that there were several matters of 
importance that ought to have been discussed by the Council; but 
as there was no quorum of the Council, he would entertain a 
motion that these matters be taken up by the Society. Such a 
motion being made and carried, the President said that the most 
important matter to be taken up was the question of Professor C. S. 
Northup's BibUography of English Philology ^ which had been imder- 
taken at the suggestion of the Society/ and which had been sub- 
mitted to the Society for publication. It had been found, however, 
that it would be very difficult for the Society to handle the under- 
taking, seeing that only some sixty subscriptions had been received 
as the result of the Society's publicity campaign. Mr. C. B. 
Roden, chairman of the Publication Conunittee, reported for the 
Treasiu*er that, after having spent I82 .78 on publicity work for 
Professor Northup's bibliography, the publication fund of the 
Society had been reduced to $167 . 22. The cost of printing Pro- 
fessor Northrup's bibliography had been estimated at between 
$1,200 and $1,300. Mr. Andrew Keogh said that he thought it 

* It mig^t be stated that the Society had suggested a critical, selected 
bibliography of standard bibliographies of the subject, omitting the superseded 
and ephemeral, but the work, as presented by Mr. Northup, was a very com> 
prehensive list, with little or no critical apparatus. — ^Editor's Notb. 
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probable that either the Yale University Press or the American 
Academy would be willing to publish Professor Northrup's bibliog- 
raphy. On motion of Mr. Carlton and after some further discus- 
sion it was voted that the Society decline to publish the work, that 
the Secretary notify the author of this, and that the subscripti<»is 
received by the Society, or still to be received, be turned over to the 
author or to such publishing agency as he might designate. 

At the request of the Editor it was voted that the President 
appoint a Finance Committee, whose function shall be to prepare 
a budget for each ensuing year, the chairman to ai^rove all bills 
before they are paid. The President appointed Messrs. W. C. 
Lane, W. N. C. Carlton, and Carl B. Roden. 

The President then said that two efforts had been made to 
have the Papers of the Society given second-class mail privileges, 
but had failed. It was voted that the President appoint a com- 
mittee to look into the matter and make a new effort. The Presi- 
dent appointed Messrs. Herbert Putnam and George F. Bowerman. 

The acting Secretary then read a letter from the librarian of 
the University of Missouri, offering, under certain conditions, to 
house the library of the Society. The offer was, however, declined 
for the present. In this connection the Editor had suggested 
that a number of cc^ies of the publications of the Society be set 
aside to be used for exchanges; no action, however, was taken in 
this matter. 

It was voted that the membership list of the Society be kept 
in type and reprinted every two years. 

The President appointed the following Nominating Conunittee: 
Messrs. W. N. C. Carlton, Andrew Keogh, and Herbert Putnam. 



NOTES 

The census of copies of books printed in the fifteenth century 
owned in the United States and Canada, which was begun under 
the direction of Mr. John Thomson, of Philadelphia, some twenty 
years ago, and has latterly been in the charge of the Bibliographical 
Society of America, will be printed by the New York Public 
Library during the present year, if the material is made ready for 
the printers. 

The expenses connected with the editorial work will be met 
through subscriptions, to a fund of $3000.00, of $300.00 each, 
which subscriptions wiU carry with them life memberships and 
receipts of complete back sets of the publications of the Society. 
Four such subscriptions have been received, from Mr. George 
Watson Cole, Dr. Charles L. Nichols, Mr. Henry £. Huntington, 
and Mr. Archer M. Huntington. 

The committee of the Bibliographical Society which has 
undertaken to edit this material consists of George Watson Cole, 
Charles L. Nichols, Victor H. Paltsits, and George P. Winship. 
Under their direction the information on the cards, listing some 
10,000 titles, is being typewritten on sheets in uniform entries. 
There are, it is estimated, one thousand fifteenth-century books 
hidden in American bookcases, either in the hands of private 
owners or in the smaller public and institutional libraries. It is 
the earnest desire of the committee to learn the whereabouts of as 
many as possible of these hidden books and they will appreciate 
exceedingly any assistance which our members can give. Will any 
member of the Society who possesses or knows the whereabouts of 
any piece of incunabula be so good as to communicate that fact to 
Mr. George P. Winship, Widener Library, Harvard University ? 
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At a recent meeting of the American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers Dr. H. E. Horton, agricultural commissioner for the 
American Steel and Wire Company, presented a paper on "Agri- 
cultural Engineering Bibliography." He divides the field into 
three branches: cultural (which he says is best covered by the 
German expression KiMurgesckiclUe)^ statistical, and economic. 
The economic includes the engineering side. In attempting to 
show the field covered by agricultural engineering he gives the 
classifications of the subject .used by the Office of Experiment 
Stations, that given by Vogler in his Grundlekren der KuUurtecknik, 
and that of the Library of Congress. He laments the fact that 
the Dewey classification has not been adapted to the subject. As 
a result of this meeting I believe a request was sent to the AX.A. 
Committee on the Decimal Classification to consider the matter. 

Dr. Horton lists the sources of material under ten divisions, 
among which are periodicals, publications of societies and testing 
laboratories, catalogues of machinery and implement manufac- 
turers, patent specifications, and court records of lawsuits involving 
the patenting of implements and machines. 

He lists twelve American periodicak on the manufacture of 
farm implements. As early as 1867 a testing laboratory was insti- 
tuted by the Landwirtschaf tliches Institut of the University of Halle. 
The idea of testing laboratories spread until there were thirteen 
laboratories testing machines and implements of all kinds and nine 
laboratories testing machines and implements used in dairying. 

In 1906 was founded Der Verband landwirtschaftlicher 
Maschinenprilfungsanstalten, which issues MiUeUungen. 

The publications of the Deutsche Landwirtschaf ts-Gesellschaft 
are a fruitful source of material for the agricultural engineer. 

The publications of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
including the Experiment Station Record, are discussed. 

In order to show the amount of material available Dr. Horton 
presented a bibliography on cards of about 1,000 entries, practically 
all being available in the John Crerar Library. The bibliograpl^ 
will be printed by the Society. E. D. T. 



Wanted, to complete sets of the publications of the 
Society: 

Year-Book of the Bibliographical Society of Chicago^ 

1899-1900. 
Bulletin of the Bibliographical Society of America^ 

Vol. I, No. 2, October, 1907. 

Members who have these or other odd numbers 
that they are willing to turn over to the Society are 
asked to communicate with the Editor, care of The 
John Crerar Library, Chicago. 
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The Bibliographical Society of America, which was founded in 1904, during the 
Conference of Librarians at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, on the initiative of 
the Bibliographical Society of Chicago, has for its object the promotion of biblio- 
graphical research and the printing of bibliographical publications. The Society 
has held twenty-five semiannual meetings,. the annual meetings in the summer in con- 
nection with the American Library Association, and winter meetings in connection 
with the American Historical Association and other learned bodies. At these 
meetings many papers of interest to bibliographers, book collectors, and librarians 
have been read, and these have been published in the eleven volumes of the Society's 
Papers. Any person interested in the object of the Society and approved by the 
Council may become a member upon payment of $3.00 a year. 



The Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America are published 
quarterly in the months of January, April, July, and October by the 
Bibliographical Society of America, at The University of Chicago Press, 
5750-58 Ellis Ave., Chicago, HI;; the subscription price is $4.00 per year; 
single numbers, $1.00 each, postage extra. Patrons are requested to 
make all remittances payable to The University of Chicago Press in 
postal or express money orders or bank drafts. 

The following representatives of The University of Chicago Press 
are authorized to quote the prices indicated: 

For the British Empire: The Cambridge University Press, Fetter 
Lane, London, E.G. 4, England. Yearly subscriptions, including post- 
age, 175. 3d. each; single copies, including postage, 45. ^d. each. 

For Japan and Korea: The Maruzen-Kabushiki-Kaisha, 11 to 16 
Nihonbashi Tori Sanchome, Tokyo, Japan. Yearly subscriptions, includ- 
ing postage, Yen 8.40 each; single copies, including postage, Yen 2.10 
each. 

For China: The Mission Book Company, Shanghai, yearly sub- 
scriptions, including postage, S4.15 each; single copies, including postage, 
$1.05 each, or their equivalents in Chinese money. 

Correspondence concerning yearly subscriptions and single copies 
should be addressed to The University of Chicago Press, 5750-58 Ellis 
Ave., Chicago, HI. 

Claims for missing numbers should be made promptly. The pub- 
lishers expect to supply missing nmnbers only when they have been lost in 
transit. 

Communications concerning editorial matters should be addressed to 
Mr. Aksel G. S. Josephson, The John Crerar Library, Chicago, 111. 
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INCUNABULA USTS 
I. HERBALS 

BY ARNOLD C. KLEBS, M.D. 

CO MANY incunabula have found their way across the 
^ Atlantic into our libraries that the European bibliog- 
rapher has begun to come to us for missing links in his 
collections. Every book-lover therefore welcomes the 
wise decision for the general stock-taking of our incimab- 
ula in a Union List, and no doubt this will be equally 
valued by the student of literature. Everyone interested 
and in contact with inomabula should try to help in the 
undertaking in whatever special line he may be working, 
but mainly by calling attention to copies, many of which 
may still be hidden away, imsuspected and xmrecognized. 
I propose to do my share by submitting lists of certain 
incunabula editions which have engaged my attention, 
selecting particularly those for which the concordance of 
bibliographic references has not yet been established, as 
in Peddie's handy Conspectus^ or only inadequately for 
present needs, as in Burger's Cancardanz. This deference 
to practical bibliographic needs may atone for the some- 
what arbitrary choice of a certain class of books, the 
subjects of which I believe to be well worth a closer study. 
Some books inspire awe, others a familiarity which 
not infrequently breeds contempt. The former seem to 
hold forever an immaculate integrity, while the latter, 
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bethumbed, besmeared, and torn, soon become imsightly 
relics. Books with these signs of hard usage form a 
profitable subject for study. They reveal, perhaps not 
dominant currents of mind, but valuable undercurrents. 
Size of edition alone does not tell the whole story, as its 
increase or decrease often is caused by passing book- 
fashions of the day. It does not form a true index of 
what literature is becoming, so to say, flesh and bone of 
a generation, stimulating the few to a deeper study, the 
many to a point of view, to action and possible achieve- 
ment. 

We are apt to forget that some of the precious incimab- 
ula upon which we bestow infinite and reverent care are 
but the rare survivals from a perilous career in the days 
of their prime. Tossed about by the eternally destructive 
schoolboy, facing rain or shine strapped to the surveyor's 
kit, consulted on the battlefield by the surgeon, in woods 
and hills by the herbalist, or in the smoky laboratory of 
the apothecary or alchemist, they were part and parcel 
of active humanity and suffered accordingly. What of 
them has come to us is often in a sad condition, most 
trying to the conscientious bibliographer or librarian 
who wishes to indentify the issues. From this t}^ of 
book I propose to make my lists and I shall begin with 
the herbals, which under various names have been a 
constant source of confusion and bewilderment.' 



' The difficult task of comparing and identifying copies in libraries some- 
times more than a thousand miles apart woidd have been impossible without 
the courteous help of those in charge of the books. My warm thanks for such 
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MACBR FLORIDUS 

An enumeration of herbs and their healing powers 
in Latin hexameters. Whether its authorship can be 
traced to Aemilius Macer, whose herb-lore is mentiotied 
by Ovid (Tristia iv. 10), or whether it is the product of 
Salemitan enterprise, its iiomense popularity from at 
least the tenth century on almost to our own times is 
attested by ntmierous reproductions in manuscript and 
print. While we know that manuscripts, both in Latin 
and in translations, reached practically every European 
coimtry, the extant editions, all Latin, originated in Italy 
and France. 

1. Nan-dllustrated editions. — Only two very rare ones 
exist, from Italian presses, both dated and signed, neither 
one of which appears to be represented in our libraries. 
They are: Napoli: Arnold of Brussels, 9 May, 1477. 
Fol. EC* 10420; Milano: Antonius Zarotus, 19 Nov., 
1482. 4^ Reichl. V. lyg: H. 10421. 

2. Illustrated editions. — ^All undated and unsigned, but 
evidently from French presses at the close of the fifteenth 
century. Eight different editions or variants can so far 
be distinguished. Those described here have a family 



valuable asdstance are due i>articularly to Mr. Charles Perry Fisher of the 
College of Physidans in Philadelphia, to Mr. George Parker Winship, to Dr. 
George T. Moore of the Missoiui Botanical Garden in St. Louis, to Misses 
Greene and Thurston of the Morgan Library in New York, to ova ever- 
obliging editor, Mr. Josephson, and to all those who with great liberality have 
allowed me access to incunabula collections, especially to Colonel McCuUoch of 
the Surgeon General's Library and to Dr. Putnam of the Library of Congress 
in Washington. 
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resemblance, being all small quartos with leaves (often 
missing) printed with the characteristic Burgundian 
Gothic type (dart-like s and /), early in vogue also in 
England and the Netherlands. Two sets of woodcuts 
are used in each, a larger one of a monk writing in his 
cell, repeated up to three times, and a series of from 59 
to 66 cuts of the 77 (numbered) plants discussed in the 
poem. Only lengthy and elaborate description would 
allow the identification of the various issues from frag- 
moitary copies. These are here avoided in the belief 
that by taking into accoimt certain typical features of 
the work (not usually appearing in reference books) 
a sufficient characterization may be possible.' 



Macer floridus de viribos herbarum carmen 

a) [Lyon or PariSf n.b. 1491] Quario. 

JPM. 541 (Paris: Le Petit Laurens c. isoo) 

5a leaves. Sign: Crf^. 33 lines. Types: G. a siies (worn); text: 
G. 8a (A open above. M 37). No woodcut initials, spaces with guide 
letters. Woodcuts (new) : a of monk, 66 of plants. 

I a: Macer floridus De viribus herbai? || Famosissimus 

medicus 7 medico? || Speculum. Bdow woodciU of monk, 

repeated on ib. 52b. blank, 

St. Louis: Missouri Botanical Garden. (Comidete copy.) New 
York: Moigan Library. (Lacks leaf i. Pollard's entry supplies the only 
description. Its nusprints on S2a 'tutus' for 'doctus' in copy.) Wash- 
ington: Suigeon General's Library. (Lacks 17 leaves, indudlng first.) 



' For method of entry see these Papers, X (19x6), 153. The abbreviations 
for references cited are the familiar ones of Peddie's Conspectus. For the 
designation of types I follow the example of BMC. IV. Gothic, Semi-Gothic, 
Roman, are noted by G, SG, and R, the number indicating millimeter- 
measurement of ao lines. 
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b) [Lyon or Paris, b. 1500.] Quarto. 

No reference. 
Same collation as a) 

la: Mace[r] floridus / De viribus herba? || Famosissimus 
medicus et medico^ || Speculum. Woodcut of monk same as in a.) 
Boston: Arnold Arboretum (complete copy). 

c) [Paris?] Quarto. 

Reichl. 608: Paris c. 1500. (A doubtful and improbable 

edition. Reichling's copy may have lacked 2 leaves of quire a.) 

50 leaves. Sign: a'b-fV* 33 lines. Types: G. Otherwise identical 
with a. 

d) [Lyon or Paris, b. 1500] Quarto. 

HC. * 104 1 7 (C5ln). [Pr. 8490 must be error here, prob- 
ably g, because of interlaced M.] 

5a leaves. Sign: a-f'gi. 33 lines. Tjrpes: G. a sizes (new), text: 
G. 8a (A closed above. M37). Lombard initials over a lines and few 
smaller ones (z line) in marginalia. Woodcuts (worn): 3 of monk, 64 
of plants. 

I a: Macer floridus || Woodcut of monk, repeated on ib. and 

S2a. Bdow: De viribus herba?. || 526; Uank. 

Washington: Surgeon General's library. (Complete copy.) 

e) [Paris?] Quarto. 

Reichl. 972 (Paris c. 1500) 
Collation same as c, of which it is a variant 
la: Macer floridus || de viribus || herbard. || Woodcut 
of monk repeated on ib. and s^a. 

f) [Paris?] Quarto. 

H(?)C. 10418 (Paris 1490); Pr. 8489 (after 1500? earlier 
thane). 

Collation same as a, of which it is a variant. 

la: [M] Acer floridus De 1 1 viribus herba?. 1 1 Famosissimus 
medicus ? medico^ || speculum. || Woodcut of monk repeated 
on lb. 
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g) [Lyom or Paris b. 1500] Quarto. 
No reference. 

44 leaves. Sign: a-cKl 38 lines. Types: G. 2 sises (worn); text: 
G. 8a (A dosed above. M 37). Lombard initials over a lines. Woodcuts 
(worn): 3 (?) of monk, 59 of plants. 

[la: Woodcut of monk, repeated on ib ?] 2a: Indpit libellus 
Macri de viribus || herbarum. Et primo de arthemisia. 
Bdow first woodcut of plant. [Same Nock turned.] 44b. line 2: 
Macer adest disce: quo duce doctus eris. Below woodcut of 
monk (repeated?). 

Pbiladelphia: College of Physicians. (Lacks leaf i.) 

k) [Genioe: Loys M. Cruse, b. 1500] Quarto. 

No reference. 

5a leaves, last blank (?). Sign: a-i^g^. 31 lines. Types: G. 
3 sixes. Laigest for title, smallest for marginalia; text: G. 98 (A closed 
above. M39 feathered on straight front stroke, Proctor: 'interlaced')- 
Lombard initials over 3 lines and few smaller ones (i line) in marginalia. 
Ruhr, marks. Woodcuts (worn): a (?) of monk, 62 of plants. 

I a: MAcerfloridusDe||viribusherba7 |l Below: Woodcut 
of monk repeated on ib. sib: Text ends. $2: blank ( t). 

Washington: Surgeon General's Library. (Lacks last leaf.) 

Note. — ^It did not seem advisable in the present state of 
our knowledge about French incunabula to assign these editions 
to definite presses. Proctor, who gives two of the issues to Paris 
without convincing reasons, has not helped to solve the further 
question as to the printers. Pollard assigns a to Paris, Le Petit 
Laurens, which is possibly correct, although it may as well go 
to any of the other printers who were eicploited by Jean Petit or 
Antoine Verard. PersonaUy I feel inclined to suspect the origin 
of the books in Lyons, but it cannot be profitable to enter into the 
reasons at present. A closer study of the illustrations will undoubt- 
edly add to our information. I shall discuss this subject in con- 
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nection with my other lists, which will also help to fix the date of 
printing. Contrary to Proctor's doubt about the date, a compari- 
son with other similar works forces one to the conclusion that all 
the editions enumerated were printed before 1500, but not before 
1491. 

APULEroS BARBARUS 

Unknown author of an important herbal of which 
many manuscripts were in circulation from the sixth or 
seventh century on (Anglo-Saxon version already in 
the eleventh century). Probably the earliest extant 
work with illustrations of plants, next to the famous 
codex of Dioscorides (early sixth centiiry). The author 
seems to have been neither Roman nor Greek, hence his 
epithet, and there is not the slightest evidence that he 
had anything in conmion with Lucius Apuleius of Ma- 
daura in Nimiidia (bom about 125 a.d.)9 flourishing in 
Carthage and Athens, author of the Golden AsSy whom 
some appreciate as the ^'evening star of the Platonic 
and the morning star of the neo-Platonic philosophy," 
while Melanchthon accused him of ''bra3dng like his 
own ass." The herbarium has an important place in 
the history of botany and medicine, because of its age, 
its wide distribution, and also because in the course 
of its career it served as the gathering-point for the inter- 
polation of additional knowledge. For this reason the 
extant edition is given here, although only one copy of this 
rare book seems to exist in this country. Its illustrations, 
crude formalized pictures of plants, are, with possibly 
one exception, the earliest ones in a printed book. 
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Weigel's contention that they were engraved in metal 
(bent borders), not in wood, has a great deal of force and 
adds to the interest of the book. Two variants seem 
to exist: 

Apoleitts Barbaras: Herbarium and llarcom Agrippam. 
Roma: Joannes PhUippus de Lignamine [n. ft. 148^. Quarto. 

Z08 letves, fizst and last blank [a*; \yiM\ 27 lines. Type R: 114 R: 
xjx cuts of plants. Woodcut wreath on 7a. 

Amngement: (x) Dedicatory epistfe, x-3b or 4a. (2) TaUe, 4]>-6b 
(3) Text of X32 chapters, 7a-xo7a. (4) Quire register m s cob., xo7b. 

a) H*i322. BMC. IV. 131. 

Dedicatory epistk (/) to: F. DE GONZAGA CARDINA. 
II MANTVANVM . . . 

b) C.n. 532. H*i322 (note). Weigd (1866) I. p. iii. 

Dedicatory epistle (i) to: D. IVLIANO DE RV j| VERE 

RO. SE. EPISCOPO CARDINALI || SABINENSI . . . 

Boston: Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears. Lacks (x), a few leaves of (3) 
and (4). 

Note. — ^Lignamine had a press in his house, but probably 
never printed himself. He was courtier and ph3rsician to 
Sixtus IV. In his somewhat loquacious dedicatory epistles he 
usually gives interesting information. Since Cardinal Gonzaga 
died in October, 1483, it is very likely that the dedication to the 
nephew of the pope, Cardinal Giulio della Rovere, was sub- 
stituted during the printing. Therefore variant b is the later, 
and the date of printing 1483 or 1484 can be fixed with fair 
accuracy. Mrs. Sears's copy, which seems to be the only one 
in America, must be variant b, because Lignamine's epistle 
ends on 4a, blank in both Hain's and the British Museum 
copies. 
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The Hortus Sanitatis family: 

HERBARIUS, GART DER GESUNDHEIT, 
HORTUS SANITATIS' 

Despite the prolific varieties of entries indulged in by 
bibliographers and authors, it will help our understanding 
of this most important group of fifteenth-century herbals 
if we adhere strictly to the tripartition as indicated in the 
title. We have to reckon with about forty issues of books 
belonging to this family. Each one bears the distinctive 
individuality which marks it as belonging to one of the 
three groups. Minor variations of the text, additions of 
tables and indexes, and the modifications of the woodcut 
illustrations are apt to confuse one who for the first time 
approaches these books, especially as the rarity of the 
volumes precludes their ready comparison. The lists 
below will show that we have in American libraries some 
excellent specimens of these herbals but not nearly all. 
It ought to be our ambition to secure every one and, if not 
obtainable in the original, at least to get photographic 
reproductions. 

In order to make clear the significance of these books 
let us remember that a herbal in the sense of the fifteenth 



' Variously dted and entered, mostly without distinction, under the follow- 
ing headings: Herbarius latinus (Maguntinus, Passavinus, Patavinus), Herba- 
rius latinus cum figuris, Herbarius in dietsche, Herbolario, Arbolayre, Grand 
Herbier en francoys, Gart der Gesundheit, Aggregator practicus de medicinis 
simplidbus, Kruidboek, Hortus or Ortus sanitatis, the smaller and the larger 
Hortus, Herbarius zu teutsch, the German Hert>arius or Hortus, Jardin de sant6, 
etc. Also assigned to definite authors as : Amoldus de Villanova, de virtutibus 
herbarum or Johannes de Cube (Cuba, Kaub on the Rhine). 
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century is not a botanical treatise, as its name might 
imply, but a medical book intended for both people and 
physician. In a way it marks a reaction against the 
expensive apothecary shop, calling attention to the valu- 
able herbs free to all, in fields and woods, and similarly 
also to remedies derived from animals and minerals. A 
popular medicine book it might be called, but by no means 
in the sense we attach nowadays to this sort of literature, 
for it served imdoubtedly also in the technical education 
of the time. We are apt to forget that almost the entire 
structure of our modem science rests on such humble 
beginnings and in our intensely specialistic preoccupation 
we tend to overlook the powerful influence of the popular 
element. It appears as something new, immensely fresh 
and vigorous, this assertion of a popular desire for enlight- 
enment, for greater freedom from mere erudite tradition, 
from privileged classes, gilds, etc. Increasing in intensity 
from the thirteenth century on it is directly responsible 
for the invention of printing, which was to fulfil the de- 
mand for a more rapid mode of multiplication and a wider 
distribution. 

Thus these books gathered what the monastic stu- 
dent had ^^ milked," often uncritically, as in the Macer 
floridus and the AptdeiuSj from the brains of the ancients, 
and added to it what a wider experience with and a closer 
observation of the surrotmding nature had brought to 
light. But not only the collection of facts but also their 
systematic arrangement is the new characteristic of these 
books, significantly marking the onset of inductive science. 
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Only a painstaking study of the sources can allow us to 
apportion the share which classic erudition, mediaeval 
symbolism, and folk intuition contributed to these books. 
This is another important task which, however, does not 
concern us here. The bibliographer must primarily 
distinguish the differences, the origins, and the distribu- 
tion of the various editions of these books. Light on the 
cultural interrelations of the times and an apportionment 
of the share of racial and national contribution at the 
onset of modem scientific endeavor should result from 
such research. 

The common characteristics of the three members of 
the Hortus family arfe that they contain at least one 
illustrated part and several non-illustrated parts, mainly 
tables and indexes. All of them have woodcuts of plants, 
some have other pictures. The Herbarius is the proto- 
type; the Gart der Gesimdheit, though based on the Her- 
barius, is a new creation in the vernacular, distinguished 
by original concepts, both textually and artistically, 
whfle the Hortus proper, combining both the virtues and 
vices of the former, is more ambitious in scope, more 
complex because of added material — ^an elaboration of the 
Herbarius, but less lucid and original than the Gart der 
Gesimdheit. The finer distinctions will be brought out 
in the lists below. Some of the issues are cited from reli- 
able authorities, which are always indicated, so that ad- 
justments of the entries can be made upon inspection of 
the volumes. Assignments to different headings will, I 
trust, not be necessary in th^e cases. 
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Herbftiiiui Latiniis 

Arrangement of text and woodcuts: (i) Title i>age, 

(2) Preface b^;inning: Rogatum plurimorum eta, 

(3) Medicinal weights; Illustrated party (4) Alphabetical 
table of herbs, (5) Particula I de virtutibus herbarum, 
150 illustrated plants; Nathillustrated part: (6) Index 
of 96 drugs, discussed in (7) Particula 11 to VI under 
headings indicating their action or derivation. 

In the following two lists the undated and dated 
editions are given separately. Woodcuts of plants up to 
the number of 150 prevail, only the dated issues b. and f. 
have a few other historiated woodcuts in addition. 

Undated Editions 

a) Herbarittt ktiniis. [Middle Rhine, Palatinate] 
[Speier: J. fr C. Hist.] Quarto. 

Choul. Inc. 2. p. 14; H.*8448»HC. 8443 (Typb Reyseri- 
anis), C (Veldener); JPM. 190 (Aggr^ator); VB 2056; 
GL 1890 (Schoeffer). 

xya leaves. Quires: (a« | b-u* | z^y*]. 33-34 lines. Type G. Wood- 
cuts: 150 numbered plants (new) with Latin and German names. Title 
on xa. 

2a: [RK)gatu plurimorum inopum num || . • . 

Note. — ^Hain described an imperfect copy under one heading, from 
secondary sources under another. The concordance of both is evident. 
Another edition indicated by Choulant (5 p. 15) b probably identical with 
this. Certain misprints suggest that alterations were made during the 
impression, not a new edition set up. 

New York: J. P. Morgan Library. In this copy the last two quires 
are bound behind the first quire, simulating a different arrangement of the 
contents. This was overlooked by the cataloguer. 
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b) Herbaritts latintts. [Danube^ Bavaria] 
[Passau: Joh. Petri]. Quarto. 

H*8447 (imp.); VB 1940; Col. Upps. 692; Pell. 1310 

(Arnaldus de Villa Nova, Passau: Joh. Alacraw & Mair, copy 

seems to lack two tables). 

74 leaves. 22 lines. Types: 6.92(150). Woodcuts: 150 numbered 
plants (new) with Latin and German names. 

2a: rOgatu plurimo? || inopum ntUne? egentium appote 

II... 

c) Herbarius latinus. [Lower Rhinei Brabant, Burgundy] 
[Louvain]: Joh. Veldener [about 1484]. Quarto. 

Choul. Inc. 4. p. 15; CA. ^916 (Kuilenburg); Pell. 1309 

(Arnaldus, Kuilenbiu-g) ; Pr. 9299 (Herbarius & Aggregator, 

Louvain); HMT. 116(35) 2b; Conway, woodcutters Netherl. 

XV. C. p. 213. 

174 leaves. 27-30 lines. Type G. Woodcuts: 150 plants (worn) 
with Latin and Netherlandish names. Pr. D. 2 shields in floral border on la. 

2a: [R]Ogatu plurimorQ iopil ntimorQ egStiti ap || . . . 

Note. — ^Veldener printed this edition after having issued at Kuilenburg 
the translated version of the same book with the date 1484 (see below Her- 
barius in dietsche). He returned during this year from the latter place 
to Louvain and there can be little doubt that the Latin issues were intended 
for the academic market in this town, if not actually printed here. 



d) Herbarius latinus. [Lower Rhine, Brabant, Burgundy] 

[Louvain]: Joh. Veldener [about 1485-1486]. Quarto. 

Choul. Inc. 3. p. 14 (Antwerpen, van der (Joes); CA. 917 
(Kuilenburg); Pr. 9298 (Louvain); Col. Stockh. 517 (Louvain); 
Conway (ab. i486). 

174 leaves etc. same as the previous issue, but xa. blank( ?). 

2a: rOgatu plurimora lopH ntimoru egS || tiQ appotecas . . . 

Note. — ^The first leaf of this edition seems to be lacking in most copies. 
It is quite possible therefore that copies of this reprint were issued with 
Veldener's device and border on the title page. 
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e) Herbariiia ktiniui. [Fnuice or Buifimdy] 

[Paris: Jean Bonhomme, about 148^]. Quarto. 

From CI. I p. 195; Pr. 8050 (Aggregator practicus de 
simplicibus). 

? leaves. 28 lines. Signatures. TypeG. Woodcuts: z5o(?) plants 
with Latin and French names. 

2a: [RjOgatu plurlo^ lopfl nflmoi^ egStiQ ap || . . . 

Note. — Claudin gives facsimile pages but no full description. Pel- 
lechet omitted the edition entirely although there is a copy in Paris (Eoole 
sup. de pharmade). Whether the book is signed by Jean Bonhomme or 
not is not dear from Claudin's and Proctor's entries. 

/) Herbariiis ktiniis* [Italy, Venetia] 

[Venezia: Simon Bevilaqua] for Luc. Ant. de Giunta. Quarto. 
Reichl. n, 404 (Amoldus de Villanova). 

17a leaves. Type R. Woodcuts: 150 numbered plants (worn) with 
Latin names. P.D. with "L.A. " and red printing on la. 

2a: ARNOLDI de noua uilla Auicenna. | ROGATV . . . 

Note. — Seems to be a variant of the dated Venezia edition of 1499. 
May have a colophon on last leaf which was missing in Rdchling's copy* 
Probably zvL Century, apt to be mistaken for one of the incunabula 
editions. 

g) Herbaiiua latinua. [Italy, Venetia] 

[Venetna: Alessandro de Bindoni]. Quarto. 
Kristeller Pr.D. 194. 

154 leaves. Typ^ K.< Woodcuts: 150 numbered plants (worn) with 
Latin names. Pr.D.: Justice with 2 shidds and a lions, with "A.B." 

2a: ARNOLDI DE NOVA VILLA Auicenna. || ROGATV 
plurimorum inopu nu || . . . 

Note. — ^Allessandro printed between 1507 and isaa. This edition, 
the same as the previous one, dosely resembles the incunabula editions. 
In all of them the original Vicenza woodblocks were used. Of the text part 
II is missing in this last issue, also weights and table are placed at the end. 

Washington: Surgeon General's Library. 
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h) Herbaritts in dietsche. [Tnuulatioii. NetfaerUndg] 

Aniwerpen: WiUem Vosierman. Quarto. 

From Choul. Inc. 14 p. 17; HMT. 233 p. 90. 

174 leaves. 30 liiieg. Type G. Woodcuts: 150 plants with Latin 
and Netheriandish names. Pr.D. 

2a: Dye prologhe des ouersetters. || wt den latijn in 

dyetsche || • • . 

NoiK. — ^Evidently a reprint from Veldener's Kuflenbnig edition of 
X484, issued after 1500. 

Dated Editions 

a) Herbariiia ktiniui. [Middle Rhine, Pftlatinate] 
Mainz: Peter Sckoeffer^ [i4^4' Quarto. 

Choul. Inc. I p. 13; HC. 8444; Pr. i2i(Bodl); BMC. I. 
39 (1490?, H 8443?); Pell. 131 1 (Arnaldus); Sudh. 83a. 

Z74 leaves. Woodcuts: Q 150 numbered plants (new) with Latin and 
German names. Pr.D. : a shields on branch (sometimes red printing) on la. 

2a: [R]Ogatu plurimoi? inopH ntlmo? || • • . 

Note. — The first leaf with the title, printed either in black or red, or 
in both colors: Herbarius. Ma- || guntie impressus. || Anno 7^. Izzxiii. || is 
lacking in most copies. The printer b identified only by the device printed 
below the title. The British Museum Catalogue describes (3 copies) evi- 
dently this edition, although it is identified with the undated Middle Rhine 
issue. The description contains several mistakes in the collation and no 
reason is given for the improbable date of 1490. 

St. Louis: Missouri Botanical Garden. (Lacks leaf x.) 

b) Herbarius in dietsche. [Lower Rhinoi Lek| Burgundy] 

Anonymous translation into Netherlandish idiom [old Dutch, 
Flemish?] . _ 

[Kuilenburg: Jok. Veldener] 1484. Quarto. 

Choul. Inc. 13 p. 17; H 8449; CA. *9i8; Pr. 9158; Poll. 
Hawkins 479 (Aggregator, Kruidboek, in index Herbarius); 
see also HMT. 34(iis)2b and Conway p. 203. 
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208 leftvet. Qoires: [z* | a-t*u4 1 A-EFF^l. 3$ lines. Types: G. 1x5 
(i30?). Woodcuts: 150 numbered plants (new, mostly reversed). 'Tree 
of Jesse/ 'Fall of man/ lar^e 'G' and Pr.D. 2 shields of which one blank. 

2a: Dye prologhe de [!] ouersetters vyt || den Latynin 
dyetsche. The IranshUor^s prologue ends and Ike work begins 
on j6.' [M]Ant veellyen mids der armoeden de apote || ken . . . 

Note. — ^The contents of this woA are the same as those of the proto- 
type (Middle Rhine), with the addition of a preface by the translator. Hie 
additional woodcuts were previously used by Veldener in his quarto edi- 
tion of the ' Spiegel onser behoudenisse ' of 1483 (they are half blocks from the 
earlier folio edition). They as well as the printers' device identify printer 
and place. 

Providence: Hawkins Collection, Annmary Brown Memorial, 

c) Herbarittt lAtlnus. [Danube, Bayaria] 
Passau: [Jok. Peiri], [141^5. Quarto. 

H.*8445; Pell. 1312 (Amaldus); Pr. 2829; BMC. n. 616 
Choul. Inc. 6 p. 14. 

174 leaves. 3a lines. Types: G. 92(150). Woodcuts: 150 numbered 
plants with Latin and German names. 

2a: [R]Ogatu plurimoi; || lopH nOmoi^ egCtitl appotecas 

re— II . . . 

Chicago: John Crerar Library. (Imp.) 

i) Herbariua latinua. [Danube, Bavaria] 

Passau: [Jok, Petri], [i4]86. Quarto, 

11*8446; Pell. 13 13 (Arnaldus); Choul. Inc. 7 p. 14. 

[BMC. II. 616 see next entry]. 

174 leaves. 32 lines. Types: G. 92(150). Woodcuts: Same as 
IMCvious edition (worn). 

2a: rOgatu plurimo? || inopum nOmo^ egencium appoteji 



» « • 



e) Herbariua latinua. [Danube, Bavaria] 
Passau: [Jok. Petri], [14] W. Quarto. 

From BMC. II 616 (mcorrectly equated with 11*8446). 
174 leaves etc. same as previous issue. 
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2a: [R]Ogatu plurimo^ || inopum ntUno? egentium appote 

II... 

NoiK. — ^Thifl Is probably only a variant of the previous issue. 

f) HerlMiiiui ktinus. [Italy, Venetia] 

Vicenxa: Leonardus Achates de BasUea fir Gulielfnus de Pavia 
sacU, 27 October I4gi. Quarto. 

HC. 8451 (Herbolarivm) ; C. Ill p. 364 (33 lines) »C 649a 
P* 315 (35 ^^ ^^^ other slight differences); [Pell. 1314 see 
next entry]. 

173 leaves. 34 lines. Type R. Woodcuts: 150 numbered plants 
(new) with Latin names, two men sitting, facing each other, holding 
flowers, one with cap at desk (Amoldus), the other with crown and staff 
(Avicenna). Floral border with laurel wreath and blank shield. 5-line 
initial. 

2a: Below woodcut and inside of border: ARNOLDI 
DE NOVA VILLA AVICENNA. || ClNdpit Tractatus dc 
uirtutibus herbanim. || R OGATV PLVRIMORVM INOPVM 
llntkmorum egentium appotecas refutantium || . . . 

Note. — ^In later editions the title woodcut with the two men was 
omitted but the names were kept. This gave rise to the confusion about 
the authorship. The woodcut does not seem to have been made for this 
work because the printer used it more than a year earlier in the Italian 
version of the Petrus de Crescentiis, Opus ruralium commodorum (Vicensa: 
17 February 1490), with certain changes. 

Boston: Boston Medical Library. 

g) HerbarittS latinuB. 

Same place and printer as above. 

From Pell. 1314 (Amaldus). 

156 leaves. 33 lines, otherwise same as above. 

2a: Same woodcut. Below: ARNOLDI DE NOVA || VILLA 
AVICENNA. II INcipit tractatus • . . 

NoTS. — ^May be error, but possibly also a different edition in which the 
second part is omitted. 
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h) Herbaritts ktinus. [Ittlyt Venetia] 

Venema: Simon Bevilaqua, 14 December 1499. Quarto. 

HC.*i8o7 (Amoldus de Villa Nova: De virtutibus her- 

barum sive [!] Avicenna); Pell. 13 15 (Arnaldus); Pr. 5415. 

172 leaves. aSr-jy lines. Types: R (few G). Woodcuts: 150 nuin- 
bered plants (old blocks) with Latin names. 

J a. Title: Indpit Tractatus de || virtutibus herbarum 
2a: ARNOLDI de noua uilla Auicenna. ROGATV plurimorQ 
inopQ II ndmorum egentium appote- || . . . 

Note. — ^Both Hain and Pellechet bave some different speUings in tbeir 
descriptions (variants?). 

Washington: Surgeon General's Library (1 copies, one with tinted 
pictures). 

(To be conHmted) 



THE CHICAGO LITERARY CLUB 

BY EDWARD OSGOOD BROWN 
WITH A BIBUOGRAPHY BY AKSEL G. S. JOSEPHSON 

TVyiARCH 13, 1874, seven well-known citizens of Chi- 
^^^ cago interested in literature and literary pursuits 
met at the Sherman House in Chicago to consider the 
formation of a club to be composed of persons congenial 
and acceptable to each other and distinguished to some 
degree by a love of letters. 

Robert Collyer, the well-known Unitarian clergyman, 
acted as chairman, and Mr. Edward G. Mason, an 
eminent lawyer and historical scholar, as secretary, of the 
meeting, the records of which have been preserved. The 
condition of Chicago made such a club greatly to be de- 
sired in the opinion of the gentlemen who had assembled. 

The fire which has passed into local history as "The 
Great Fire" had swept away a large part of Chicago a 
little more than two years before. It had destroyed all 
the public, and a disproportionately large part of the 
private, libraries of Chicago, for these last were mostly 
in that part of the city through which the fire had made 
its fearful havoc. Old associations had been disorganized 
and broken up by the great changes in residence which 
the destruction and the rebuilding had brought about. 
The old residents had been deprived of their books and 
their literary associates, and yoimg men who were coming 
in large nimibers to the arising dty were vainly seeking 
for both. 
93 
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The Chicago spirit was high. Everywhere there was 
mental as well as physical energy and activity in evidence. 
But there seemed to be danger that in the race for its 
renewed ''place in the sun/' expected to be higher than 
ever before in material achievement, Chicago might 
n^ect this necessity for the re-establishment of the 
''things of the Spirit." The fact that it did not, and 
that its libraries and art galleries and its dvic, artistic, 
and literary activities count for what they do in the city's 
life today, the older members of the Chicago Literary 
Club are glad to believe that they may without self- 
glorification assume is not altogether without its con- 
nection with the tone and impulse given by the Chicago 
Literary Club to its most influential citizenship through- 
out the earlier years of its rebuilding. 

The meeting of March 13 adjourned to meet again on 
March 17, a conunittee having been appointed to invite 
to this second meeting as many as possible out of a list of 
the "chosen." There were in this list statesmen, like 
Senators Trumbull and Doolittle; distinguished clergy- 
men, like Bishop Whitehouse and David Swing; eminent 
lawyers, like Melville Fuller, Thomas Ho)aie, and Wirt 
Dexter; judges, like Jameson and Booth; and authors, 
like Horace White, M. J. Savage, Joseph Kirkland, 
Francis Browne, and William Mathews. Almost all of 
the persons named in the list — all that I have mentioned 
among them — eventually became members of the Club. 
But the time was too short for very effective recruiting 
between March 13 and March 17, and upon the latter 
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day there were but thirteen present at the adjourned 
meeting, the present writer being the least important 
and the youngest He is today the only survivor. 

At this meeting the resolution to limit the membership 
to fifty, which had been adopted the week before, was 
rescinded, and an indefinite increase resolved on so long 
as eligible members could be seciired and imtil the Club 
was fully organized. The limit for the resident member- 
ship of the Club was finally fixed at two himdred and fifty. 
Its actual present resident membership is about one 
himdred and fifty. Meetings of the gentlemen originally 
called together, with accessions at each meeting from 
among the selected list, were held each week until May 4, 
1874, when there occurred the "First Regular Meeting" 
imder a constitution and by-laws which had been pre- 
pared, presented, and adopted at these preliminary 
gatherings. 

Robert CoUyer had been made president and Edward 
G. Mason, secretary, their term of office to be for one year. 
It has been the imvaried practice and tradition of the 
Club to allow to the president no second term of office. 
The distinction has been the more highly prized on that 
accoimt, and from 1874 to 1916 the list of our forty-four 
presidents contains the names of most forceful per- 
sonalities and the leaders of Chicago's best citizenship. 
The secretaryship, on the other hand, has changed its 
incmnbent but twice since the organization of the Club. 
From 1874 to 1876 Mr. Mason held the office, from 1876 
to 1880 the secretary and treasurer was William Eliot 
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Fumess. But in 1880 Frederick W. Gookin was elected 
to this combined office, and there has been no change 
since, nor is there likely to be so long as the present incum- 
bent lives and is willing to accept the annual election sure 
to come. It is, in the opinion of the writer, to Mr. Gookin 
and to his indefatigable efforts in the interests of the Club 
that it owes in great i>art its prosperity and the unflagging 
interest of its members through these forty-four years 
and the fourteen hundred and eighteen regular meetings 
which have taken place. 

At that first meeting rules were adopted which have 
since but occasionally been departed from. The meetings 
were to be weekly, on Monday evenings, during the year, 
except in midsummer. The first half-hoiu: after the meet- 
ing time appointed for the Qub and the hour or more 
after the literary diversions of the evening were to be 
devoted to social conversation or to some informal social 
recreation. In late years the post-literary exercises have 
always included a collation, light enough to fit the mid- 
night hour to which the meetings sometimes stretch. 
The usual Hterary exercise was, by the rule adopted, to 
last but an hour. Generally it was to be an essay by 
some predetermined member, but scope for less formal 
papers was provided by the arrangement that, once in 
every two months at least, a collection of short contri- 
butions to a Club paper, edited by some assigned member, 
should be read. During the half-century, almost, that 
has passed, the essay has preserved its relative importance 
in the scheme of the Club's exercises, although there 
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have beai introduced sparingly variations in the way of 
'Conversations/' formal and informal, musical pro- 
gnunmeSy and '^ Book Nights/' the last being in reality 
nothing but "Conversations" about books recently pub- 
lished. 

With varying temporary relaxations permitting the 
introduction of resident visitors, the privileges of the 
Club have been confined to its members, but it has fre- 
quently given itself the pleasure and honor of marking 
by formal receptions the visits of distinguished men of 
letters to Chicago. This is not a history of the Club, 
and I shall not, therefore, in this sketch, describe these 
events noted in its annals, or the various discussions 
which resulted in two or three "Ladies' Nights" a year, 
sparsely scattered through it. Nor is it necessary to note 
the changes of location for the Club meetings. Up to 
October, 1875, the Club met at the Sherman House in one 
of its public clubrooms. In October, 1875, ^^ ^^^^ P^^ 
session of rooms which it had leased for its exclusive use 
in the building of the American Express Company. It 
has since made several changes in its location, but has 
always either exclusively or in conjunction with some 
other organization maintained its own club home. At 
present it occupies in connection with the Caxton Club 
a suite of rooms in the Fine Arts Building. The Club was 
incorporated under the laws of Illinois in 1886. 

The nature of its literary activities and the publications 
under its immediate auspices and direction are the chief 
matters involved in this sketch, and I leave all else in its 
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history and records in order to pass to a description of 
them. 

At the meeting of May 4, 1874^ it was determined 
that the essayist elected or agreeing to read a paper 
should choose his own subject and should be free to express 
any views, doctrines, or opinions that he might wish to 
express, and that no paper should be subjected to criticism 
on the evening when read, but that it might be contro- 
verted in a subsequent paper by any essayist desiring 
to do so. 

It was ordered also that the Club as a club should not 
express nor be sponsor for any opinion "in religion, 
politics, social science, political economy, or any other 
subject," nor by vote indorse or condemn any such 
opinion. 

A committee on "Order of Exercises" was, before the 
first meeting of the Club in the autiunn in each year, to 
prepare and print a scheme of exercises with the dates 
and names of the readers, essayists, and editors for the 
season to come. The subject of each essay was to be 
annoimced at the meeting next preceding its reading and 
when possible also in the " Scheme of Exercises." During 
the entire history of the Club these rules have been 
universally observed. 

The first paper was read May 18, 1874, at the 
second regular meeting of the Club, by Reverend L. T. 
Chamberlain on "Physical Pain, Its Nature and the 
Law of Its Distribution"; and at this writing, the last, 
at the Fourteen Hundred and Eighteenth Regular 
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Meeting, by Mr. William Ludlow Chenery on "The 
Woman Movement." Between these two papers, more 
than forty-four years apart, there have been a great 
number of articles read which were not published by the 
Club, but were worthy of preservation in printed and 
permanent form. Some of them have been so preserved 
by reproduction in published collections of the authors' 
papers (such as William Mathews' and David Swing's) 
and a considerable number by publication in magazines 
or other periodicals or by printing by the author for private 
distribution. Their general nature diuing all that time 
may be well inferred from a partial list of those read in 
the season of 1874-75 and of those read and to be read 
in the season of 1916-17. In the earlier year these were 
the subjects: "Thomas DeQuincey," "Artistic Decora- 
tion and Improvement of Our Streets," "Genius and 
Characteristics of Walter Scott," "The Newspaper," 
"American Antiquities," "Arthur Hugh Clough," "Cul- 
ture and Professional Life," "Travel and Travellers," 
" Oregon and the Secret History of the Ordinance of 1787," 
"Method in Political Economy," "Evidences of the 
Resurrection Examined." In 1916-17 the list contains 
among others these titles : " The Influence of Nietzsche on 
Germany," "Democracy and Education," "Progress, the 
Idea and the Reality," "An October Sunday in Massa- 
chusetts," "Impressions of Siberia and Russia," "The 
Woman Movement," "Jefferson as a Pacifist," "Some 
Well-known Roman Women," "Political Life in Wash- 
ington, 1888-1894," "Butler's Erewhon and Erewhon 
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Revisited," " The Theater in Japan." The range of sub- 
jects is possibly as well exemplified by these titles taken 
at random from the two extremes of the Club's history as 
it could be by greater detail. 

The first publication under the direction of the Club 
seems to have been a small pamphlet printed as a memo- 
rial of an anniversary dinner, November 3, 1874, on 
William Cullen Bryant's eightieth birthday. Mr. Bryant 
was then the dean of American letters, and it was 
thought fitting for the Club to notice his birthday. 
He was not able to be present, but his brother, a 
resident of Illinois for many years, represented him 
and bore his gracious words of thanks for the recog- 
nition given to him. 

The principal interest of the bibliography of the 
Club must rest in the twenty-six separate Club papers 
which it has published. Before 1894 the only action 
of the Club looking toward the preservation of any of 
the papers read at its meetings had been an attempt 
(which had practically universally failed) to secure manu- 
script copies for preservation in its archives, and the 
transcription into the records of some of the inaugural 
addresses of the successive presidents. At the Six Hun- 
dred and Sixtieth Meeting of the Club, however, the 
secretary laid before it a plan for the publication of such 
papers as the Club might deem especially worthy of 
preservation and which the authors might not wish to 
reserve for future, more professional, literary use. The 
plan was approved and the rules then adopted are sub- 
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stantially those now in force, the changes that have been 
made from time to time being relatively immaterial : 

All papers printed by the Club shall be issued separately in 
small volumes, or booklets, uniform in size and in the very best 
style so far as paper, presswork, and the general make-up are 
concerned. In other words, the books in their outward appear- 
ance, as well as their subject-matter, must be creditable to the 
Club and such as to please book-lovers. 

One copy of every paper printed shall be sent to each member 
whose dues to the Club are fully paid; and an opportunity shall 
be given in advance of publication to subscribe for additional 
copies at the cost of manufacture and delivery. 

The author of any paper printed by the Club shall be entitled 
to ten copies without charge. 

The selection of papers to be printed shall be made by a Com- 
mittee on Publications, to consist of three members, who shall be 
appointed each year by the President of the Club. 

Recognizing the fact that many of the papers read before the 
Club are on themes of transient interest, or such as to interest 
but few of the members; and that others are prepared in such 
haste that their authors would not care to have them printed; 
and that it is desirable to make the standard of papers printed by 
the Club as high as possible, the Committee shall not authorize 
the printing of more than three in any one year, unless the con- 
spicuous merit of a larger number and the abundant subscriptions 
received shall make it appear unquestionably wise to do so. They 
shall be under no obligation to authorize the printing of any greater 
number than they see fit. 

In making their selections the Committee shall be guided by 
the expressed wishes of the members present when the papers are 
read before the Club, but shall be free to disregard such expressions 
concerning any paper they may deem unworthy of the imprmt of 
the Club. Slips shall be provided upon which the members 
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present at any meeting of the Club may vote in favor of printing 
the paper to which they have just listened; but they must sign 
their ballots and indicate the number of copies they will subscribe 
for in case the Committee decides favorably. A locked box or 
boxes shall be provided in the Club rooms in which these ballots 
may be deposited; or they may be sent to the chairman of the 
Committee after the meeting. The result of the ballot shall in all 
cases be kept secret by the Committee. 

In form the ballots shaO be substantially as follows: 
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To THE ComaTTEB ON Publications: 

In my opinion the paper by 

which was read at the meeting on 

at which I was present, should be printed by the Chib. 

If it should be decided to print it, I hereby subscribe for 

cop , it being understood that the price will not exceed 

fifty cents per copy. 

Chicago 191 



At such intervals as may be convenient, say every two or three 
months, if the Committee has selected any paper or papers to be 
printed, they shall send a circular to all the members of the Club 
inviting subscriptions therefor, in addition to those already 
received. They shall not authorize the printing of any paper 
except with the approval of the Board of Directors. 
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of France." 
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Edition: 705 copies. 
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80 p., I leaf. 

Ornaments by F. W. Gookin. 
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Edition: 510 copies. 
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Edition: 360 copies. 
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Chicago Literary Club, 1909. 

39, iij p., I leaf. 

Printed in January, 1909, at the Lakeside Press, Chicago. 

Edition: 430 copies. 
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10. Our defective American hanking system; a diagnosis and 
a prescription. By Faedebick William Gookin. Chicago 
Literary Club, 1909. 

53 p., I leaf. 

Ornaments by the author. 

Read before the Club, November 3, 1908. 

Printed in Febniaiy, 1909, at the Takeiidp Press, Chicago. 

Edition: 530 copies. 

11. The Icelandic sagas, their origin and character. By 
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141 4S» [II P-, " l«af- 
Ornaments by F. W. Gookin. 

Appendix I: The death of Gunnar. — ^11: The buming. P. 40-46. 
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Edition: 450 copies. 

12. The barefoot maid at the Fountain Inn. By Chaeles 
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40, |i| p., I leaf. 

The stoiy of Charies Henry Frankland, collector of the Port of Boston, and 
his wife, Agnes Surriage, of Marblehead, Mass. 
Read before the Club, November 13, 191 1. 
Printed in June, 19 12, at the Lakeside Press, Chicago- 
Edition: 660 copies. 

13. A belated Plantagenet. By Charles Edward Cheney. 
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SZ, til p., I leaf. 

The story of Arthur Plantagenet, Viscount Lisle. 
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Edition: 375 copies. 

14. Robert J. Walker, imperialist. By William Edward 
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40 p., I leaf. 
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Printed in March, 1914, at the LaJ^eside Press, Chicago. 

Edition: 285 copies. 
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44 p., I leaf. 

Read before the Club, November 4, 19x3. 

Printed in March, 1914, at the Lakeside Press, Chicago. 

Edition: 275 copies. 

16. De senectute. By Edward Osgood Brown. Chicago 
Literary Club, 1914. 

68 p., X leaf. 
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Printed in March, 19x4, at the Lakeside Press, Chicago. 

Edition: 42 x copies. 

17. Inaugural address by President Charles Bert Reed, 
M.D., before the Chicago Literary Club at the annual dinner, 
October 5, 1914. Chicago Literary Club, 1914. 

34, [a] p. 

Reproduction (?) of a "conversazione" at the Club about its influence 
and function. 

Printed in October, X9X4, at the Lakeside Press, Chicago. 
Edition: 275 copies. 

18. Albrecht von Haller, a ph}rsician — ^not without honor. 

By Charles Bert Reed, M.D. Chicago Literary Club, 1915. 

56 p., X leaf. 

With portrait of Haller after a bronze relief, a fatcsimile of one of his ez- 
libxis, and a i»cture of his residence in Bern. 
Read before the Club, March 15, X9X5. 
Printed in May, X9X5, at the Lakeside Press, Chicago. 
Edition: 36X copies. 

19. The valley and villa of Horace. By Payson Sibley Wild. 

Chicago Literary Club, 1915. 

49, [II p., X leaf. 

Read before the Club, February 8, X915. 

With a map of the Licenza valley and seven illustrations from photo- 
graphs by Professor O. F. Long. 

Printed in May, 19x5, at the Lakeside Press, Chicago. 
Edition: 381 copies. 
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Literary Club, 1915. 

40 p., I leaf. 

With % review of Bertnnd Ruasell's philosophical writings. 

Read before the Club, April 27, 1915. 

Printed in December, 1915, at the Lakeside Press, Chicago. 

Edition: 265 copies. 

31. An early literary club. Inaugural address by President 
Payson Sibley Wild, read before the Chicago Literary Club at 
the annual dinner, October 4, 1915. Silhouette portraits by Earl 
Howell Reed. Chicago Literary Club, 1916. 

4Si [I] P*> I i^* 19 silhouette portraits. 

A facetious sketch of the Chicago literary Club and some of its members. 

Printed in February, 1916, at the Lakeside Press, Chicago. 

Edition: 349 copies. 

32. Pessimism and optimism. Fresh treatment of an old 
subject. By Victor Yakros. Chicago Literary Club, 1916. 

30 p., I leaf. 

Read before the Club, May 22, 1916. 

Printed in July, 19 16, at the Lakeside Press, Chicago. 

Edition: 334 copies. 

23. The land of lost causes. By Francis Warner Parker. 

Chicago Literary Club, 1916. 

32 p., I leaf. 

". . . . a knd of weird fascinations, stiange geography, peculiar eth- 
nology, abnormal history, and unusual civilization; the continent of 

Africa " 

Read before the Gub, April 24, 1916. 

Printed in July, 1916, at the Lakeside Press, Chicago. 

Edition: 393 copies. 

New Series. 

24. Illinois State parks. By Theodore Jessup. A paper read 
before the Chicago Literary Club, April 10, 1916. Chicago 
Literary Club, 1916. 

IS p. S*. 

Printed in November, 191 6, by the Marion Press, Jamaica, N.Y. 

Edition : i ,000 copies, the hirger part of which were for distribution among 
the members of the legislature and others to stimulate interest in the subject 
of state parks. 
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35. The last pagan. By James Westfall Thompson. Presi- 
dential address before the Chicago Literary Club, forty-third year, 
October g, 1916. [Motto.] Chicago Literary Club, 1917. 

An account of the finding of an anonymous medieval ma. in the library of 
the bishop of Montpellier, containing a Latin poem: "D[e] V[era] R[eligione]; 
with a poetical translation in the verse-form of Fitzgemki's Omar, and notes. 

The translation. P. 41-61. 

"Notes." P. 65-92. 

Printed in June, 1917, at the Marion Press, Jamaica, N.Y. 

Edition: 310 copies. 

26. The work of Tagore. By Edwin Herbert Lewis. 
Chicago Literary Club, 1917. 

14], 16 p., X leaf. 

Read before the Club, January 15, 19x7. 

Printed in June, 191 7, at the Marion Press, Jamaica, N.Y. 

Edition: 375 copies. 
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Catalogue of expressionist pictures, by members of the Chicago 
Literary Club, exposed in the club rooms, Monday evening, 
February 28, 1898, and not to be spoken of elsewhere lest the 
dignity of the Club be derogated. 

39 p. «•• 

Comments by members of the Club, but not by those to whom the various 

items are ascribed. 

Printed by Rogers & Smith Co., Chicago. 

Essays in aesthetic ctdture. Read before the Chicago Literary 
Club during the season of 1900-1901. Approximately appreciated 
Monday evening, April 29, 1901. 

148] p. 8o. 

An illustrated catalogue of an exhibition of burlesque pictures by members 
of the Club. 

Comments by members of the Club, but not by those to whom the various 
items are ascribed. 

Printed by Rogers & Smith Co., Chicago. 
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Memoriids cf Deceased Memben 

1. Chicago Literary Club. In memoriam Heniely Thosmton 
Steele, died November lo, 1890. 

II, [II p. 

By James L. Ifigh, William F. Po(^, Edwin BuniU Smith, Committee. 

Read before the Club, Fd>fuaiy 16, 1891. 

2. Chicago Literary Club. In memoriam Edwin Holmes 
SheldoNi died December 18, 1890. 

8 p. 

By £. B. McCagg, J. S. Norton, Committee. 

Read before the Club, February 16, 1891. 

3. Chicago Literary Club. In memoriam Henry Field, died 
November lo, 1890. 

7 p. 

By Clarence A. Burley, Franklin MacVeagh, Walter C. Lamed, Committee. 

Read before the Club, February 16, 189 1. 

4. Chicago Literary Club. In memoriam John Wellborn 
Root, died January 15, 1891. 

6 p. 

By Bryan Lathrop, William L. B. Jenncy, Irving K. Pond, Committee. 
Read before the Club, February 16, 1891. 

$. Chicago Literary Club. In memoriam Saihtel Buss, 
died March 18, 1891. 

7 p. 

By George Rowland, Robert J. Hendricks, Franklin MacVeagh, Com- 
mittee. 

Read before the Club, May 4, 1891. 

6. Chicago Literary Club. In memoriam William Emeiisom 
Strong, bom August 10, 1840, died April lo, 1891. 

7i (II p. 

By Huntington W. Jackson, Geoige K. Dauchy, James Nevins Hyde, 
Committee. 

Read before the Club, May x8, 1891. 
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7. Chicago Literary Club. In memoriam Hosmek A. John- 
son, died February 26, 1891. 

8 p. 

By David Swing, Ezra B. McCagg, Norman Williams, Conmiittee. 
Read before the Qub, June 8, 1891. 

8. Chicago Literary Club. In memoriam Thohas Fostek 
WiTHROW, died February 3, 1893. 

8, (I) p. 

By Joseph B. Leake, Frank Gilbert, William EUot Fumess, Committee. 

Read before the Club, Febniazy 20, 1893. 

9. Chicago Literary Club. In memoriam George Rowland, 
died October 24, 1892. 

iSf (ij p. 

By William F. Poole, Daniel L. Shorey, Edward G. Mason, Committee. 
Read before the Club, October 16, 1893. 

10. Chicago Literary Club. In memoriam Charles GiUiAN 
Smith, died January 10, 1894. 

8, [i] p. 

By Daniel L. Shorey, Samuel S. Greeley, Emilius C. Dudley, Clarenoe A. 
Burley, Committee. 

Read before the Club, January 33, 1894. 

11. In memoriam William Frederick Poole, bom Decem- 
ber 24, 1821, died March i, 1894. Chicago Literary Club, 1894. 

43 p., portrait. 

Appoidiz: ''List of works by William Frederick Poole," by F. W. Gookin. 
P. 39-43. 

By Daniel L. Shorey, Edward G. Mason, James L. High, William Eliot 
Fumess, John G. Shortall, Committee. 

Read before the Club, May 31, 1894. 

12. In memoriam Joseph Kirkland, bom January 7, 1830, 
died April 29, 1894. Chicago Literary Club, 1894. 

8 p. 

By David Swing, William Eliot Fumess, Joseph L. Silsbee, Alexander A. 
McCormick, John G. Shortall, Committee. 
Read before the Club, May 38, 1894. 
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13. In memoriam David Swing, bom August 31, 1830, died 
October 3, 1894. Chicago Literary Club, 1894. 

19, III P- 

By FimnUin H. Head, Abnm M. Pence, John H. Bairowt, Committee. 

Read before the Club, October 29, 1894. 

14. In memoriam Arthur Brooks, bom July 11, 1845, died 
July lOf 1895. Chicago Literary Club, 1895. 

MP- 

By Daniel Goodwin, Chailes F. Bzadley, William W. K. Nucon, Com- 
mittee. 

Read before the Club, December 16, 1895. 

15. In memoriam WnxiAif Adam Momtgouery, bom June 21, 

1838, died August 21, 1895. Chicago Literary Club, 1896. 

8 p. 

By David Fales, Daniel Goodwin, Walter M. Howland, Coaunittee. 

Read before the Club, May 4, 1896. 

16. In memoriam Porter Pxtffer Heywood, bom July 30, 
1828, died April 28, 1896. Chicago Literary Club, 1896. 

7 p. 

By William Eliot Fumeas, George L. Paddock, Benjamin R. Bulkeley, 

Committee. 

Read before the Club, May i8» 1896. 

17. Thomas Hughes of England and his visits to Chicago in 
1870 and 1880. By Daniel Gk>oDWiN. Chicago Literary Club, 
1896. 

58 p. 

On cover: "Chica^so Literary Club. In memoriam — ^Thomas Hughes." 

Read before the Club, June 8, 1896. 

Printed at the Press of Rogers & Smith Co., Chicago. 

Appendix A: From the Chicago Tribune^ July 33, 1873: [A note on the 
books sent to Chicago after the fire of 1871, for its Free library, as "direct 
gift of English authors, publishers, colleges, societies, and the government," 
or purchased with the fund raised at the instance of Thomas Hughes.] 

Appendix B: List of members and guests present at the dinner given to 
Thomas Hughes, October 8, 1880, by the Chicago Literary Qub. 
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18. In memoriam James Sages Norton. Chicago Literary 
Cluby 1897. 

12 p., portrait. 

By Edward G. Mason, Josq)h B. Leake, Qarence A. Burley, Committee. 
Read before the Dub, March 22, 1897. 

19. In memoriam Henry Baldwin Stone, bom September 4, 
1851, died July 5, 1897. Chicago Literary Club, 1898. 

25 p., portrait. 

By William W. Fenn. 

Read before the Club, April 4, 1898. 

20. In memoriam George Washington Smith, bom January 
8, 1837, died September 16, 1898. Chicago Literary Club, 1899. 

18 p., portrait. 

Alexander C. McQurg, Norman Williams, George L. Paddock, William 
Eliot Fumess, Murry Nelson, Jr., Committee. 
Read before the Club, January 16, 1899. 

21. In memoriam Charles Wilder Davis, bom October 11, 
1833, died December 15, 1898. Chicago Literary Club, 1899. 

13 p., portrait. 

By Arba N. Waterman, George K. Dauchy, Mason Broes, Committee. 
Read before the Club, March 29, 1899. 

22. In memoriam Lewis Henry Boutell, bom July 21, 1826, 
died January 16, 1899. Chicago Literary Club, 1899. 

15 p., portrait. 

By Charles F. Bradley, Arba N. Waterman, Ephraim A. Otis, Committee. 

Read before the Club, May 15, 1899. 

23. In memoriam Daniel Lewis Shorey, bom January 31, 
1824, died March 4, 1899. Chicago Literary Club, 1899. 

24 p., portrait. 

By William Morton Payne, William W. Fenn, Heniy V. Freeman, Com- 
mittee. 

Read before the Club, May 29, 1899. 
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34. In memoriam James Lambekt High, bom October 6, 1844, 

died October 3, 1898. Chicago Literary Club, 1899. 

61 p., pQrtrait. 

By Hemy S. Boutell, Geoige A. FoDansbee, Henry V. Freeman, Hunting- 
ton W. Jackson, Edwin Burritt Smith, Committee. 
Read before the Club, May ag, 1899. 

25. In memoriam Humtingtom Wolcott Jackson, bom 
January 38, 1841, died January 3, 1901. Chicago Literary Club, 

1901. 

33 p., I portrait. 

By David B. Lyman, William Eliot Fumesa, Arthur D. Wheeler, Com- 
mittee. 

Read before the Club, May 37, 1901. 

36. In memoriam Henry Alonzo Huntington, bom March 

23, 1840, died July 29, 1907. Chicago Literary Club, 1908. 

XX p., portrait. 

By Clarence A. Burley and Edward O. Brown, Committee. 

Read before the Gub, May 4, 1908. 

27. In memoriam Robert Collyer, first president of the 
Chicago Literary Club, bom December 8, 1823, died December i, 
19x2. Chicago Literary Club, 1913. 

i3> t^l P*> portrait. 

By Samuel S. Greeley, William Eliot Fumeas, Edward O. Brown, Charies 
Edward Cheney, Committee. 

Read before the Club, January 37, 1913. 
Printed by the Publishers' Press, Chicago. 

Constitution and By-Laws 

1. Constitution of Chicago Literary Club. n.j. 
8 p. i6mo. 

2. The constitution of the Chicago Literary Club, adopted 
March 6, 1876. With a list of the officers, committees, and mem- 
bers. Published by the Chicago Literary Club, 1876. 

II p. i6mo. 

Printed by Hazlitt & Reed. 
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3. Constitution of the Chicago Literary Club, adopted March 6, 
1876. With list of officers and schemes of exercises from date of 
organization, April 21, 1874, and present roll of members. Chi- 
cago: Fergus Printmg Co., 1879. 

29 p. 12*. 

4. Constitution of the Chicago Literary Club, revised January 
28, 1884. With list of officers, schemes of exercises, from date 
of organization, April 21, 1874; and present roll of members, 
April I, 1884. Chicago: Fergus Printing Co., 1884. 

54 p* 161110. 

5. By-laws of the Chicago Literary Club. Adopted March 28, 
1887. 

15 p. i6mo. 

6. Chicago Literary Club Library. Lists of books and periodi- 
cals. December i, 1907. 

34 p. 8^. 

Awmah 

Chicago Literary Club. [List of members and scheme of 
exercises.] 1874-1875/1894-1895. 

21 leaflets or pamphlets. 

1883/1894-1895 with covers, title-pages, and ornaments designed by F. W. 
Gookin. 

1876 printed by Hazlitt & Reed, Chicago; 1877/1884, by Fergus Printing 
Co., Chicago; 1893-1894/1894-1895, at the De Vinne Press, New York. 

"The issues for the first three years were merely leaflets giving lists of 
officers, committees, and members, and the schemes of exercises. For 1876- 
1877 an eight-page pamphlet was issued. The number of pages increased from 
year to year and in 1884 a somewhat larger format was adopted. The first 
book of the series in the present format was that for 1892-1893." In 1895 the 
publication was given the title Yearbook. 

Chicago Literary Club. Yearbook for 1895-1896/1916-1917. 

22 issues. 

With covers, title-pages, headbands and tailpieces designed by F. W. 
Gookin, and printed in colors. 
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1895-1896/1897-1898 printed At the De Viiuie Press, New Yoik; 189^- 
1899/1916-1917 at the Marion Press, Jamaica, N.Y. 

Each issue contains, in addition to the items in the previous series, the 
"Regulations for selecting and printing p^)ere read before the Club/' From 
X900-1901 on are added "Officers from the foundaticm of the Club, March 13, 
1874," and "Members deceased." 

The issues for 19x5-1916 and 19x6-1917 contain list of "Publications of 
the Chicago Literary Gub/' 

Beginning with the issue for X914-X9X5, memorial biographies are printed 
in the yearbooks, as follows: 

1914-19x5: In memoriam Eiifhax.et Wickxs BLATCsrosD— Albert 
Geosob Faui— Woxiam Mxkchamt RicaAXDSON Fkknch— William Euot 
FusNX8»— John Cowles Grant^Feanklin Harvey Heai>— Joseph Bloom- 
EiELO Leaks — David Brainerd Lyman— John Williams MacGeagh— Josiab 
Little PiCKARD. 

1915-19x6: In memoriam Walter Cranston Larned— Arthur LtrruE — 
Hartwell Obborn— Albert Arnold Sprague. 

19x6-1917: In memoriam Henry Varnum Freeman — Samuel Sewall 
Greeley— John Jacob Herrick — ^Bryan Lathrop — ^Raymond St. James 
Pbrrin— Horatio Loomis Wait. 



BIBUOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 

LOUISVILLE MEETING 

PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS 

KTOW that the Bibliographical Society of America has 
^^ arrived at the dignity of holding its twenty-fifth 
meeting, it would hardly seem appropriate to let it occur 
without noting the past of American bibliography and 
looking somewhat into its future. Few of us to whom the 
publications of our Society come regularly realize more 
than those upon whom has fallen the responsibility of 
their preparation the great debt we all owe to our editor, 
Mr. Aksel G. S. Josephson, whose zeal and untiring labors 
are exemplified in them. No one, I am sure, who has had 
to do work of a similar nature will fail to be generous in 
his criticisms. An examination of our Papers^ as issued 
in quarterly niunbers, shows that enough matter of 
American interest has been produced to justify the name 
we bear. 

American bibliography has niunbered, and still num- 
bers, among its devotees many distinguished names. Of 
those whose labors have ceased are Harrisse, Sabin, 
Hildebum, Winsor, Leypoldt, Littlefield, Livingston, and 
Paul Leicester Ford. The mere mention of these at once 
calls to mind the works with which their names will ever 
be intimately associated. We still have with us, as our 
Nestor, Doctor Samuel A. Green, of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, Worthington C. Ford, Wilberforce 
117 
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EameSy and Charles Evans, to name only a few of those 
whose works occupy prominent places on the shelves of 
every weU-appointed coUection of Americana. Not- 
withstanding what has already been accomplished, much 
still remains to be done to bring the bibliography of the 
history, literature, and typographical activities of our 
country to a reasonable degree of completion, if, indeed, 
the bibliography of any subject can ever be said to reach 
that state. 

In looking over the publications of the English Biblio- 
graphical Society, one cannot fail to observe what appears 
to be a pretty well-defined policy of restricting its pub- 
lications, in the main, to the output of the English printing 
press, and of English literature down to the close of the 
year 1640. From personal experience I have found that 
no student of that period can do effective and thorough 
work without constant reference to its nimierous pub- 
lications. 

There can be no doubt that oui own Society would 
greatly increase its usefulness and popularity by encour- 
aging, in every way, works of a similar character rdating 
to the products of the American press and of the literature, 
history, and writings of our early authors down to, and 
including, the year 1800. Such a limitation, however, 
is not intended to prevent work of a like nature by those 
whose interests relate to nineteenth-century subjects. 

Sabin (particularly in the later volumes of his great 
work edited by Mr. Eames) and Evans have made a 
magnificent beginning, but it can readily be seen that their 
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undertakings have been projected on too extensive a 
scale, and that the amount of material to be worked over 
has been too immense to permit of their being able to 
include everything properly falling within the scope of their 
respective works. Invaluable as such works are, their 
very size and the labor and time involved in their prepara- 
tion quite naturally tend to discourage others from under- 
taking such Herculean labors. Nor is it necessary that 
they should, for much desirable work of a more modest 
natiu'e still remains to be done in compiling detailed 
bibliographies of individual authors, localities, local 
presses, etc., such, for example, as Livingston's First Edi- 
tions of Henry Wadsworth LongfeUaWj his First Editions 
of James Russell Lowell ^ Hildebum's Issues of the Penn- 
sylvania Press, 168 5-1 784, his Catalogue of the Charle-- 
magne Tower Collection of Colonial Laws, and the 
recently issued work of Mr. Henry F. DePuy on The 
English Colonial Treaties with the American Indians. 

The imdertaking of works like these and of a similar 
character should be encouraged by this Society; and 
while as an organization, with its limited treasury and 
membership, it cannot attempt to publish such works, 
it may greatly aid such work by its prestige, by timely 
recommendations, and as a matter of poUcy it shoxild 
encourage and foster labor in these fields. A restriction 
in the programs of our meetings to papers on the subjects 
outUned above would, we believe, tend more and more to 
interest not only our own members, but also outsiders, 
and thus aid in the growth and influence of our Society. 
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The success of any society depends, in no small d^ree, 
upon the number and enthusiasm of its officers and 
members. What has aheady been accomplished by this 
Society has been done with less than two hundred mem- 
bers. With such limitations the wonder is, not that we 
have not done more, but that we have done as much and 
as well as we have. Were our membership increased two 
or three fold, we could not only do more effective woik 
because of the enthusiasm resulting from the association 
of a greater number interested in a common cause, but we 
could give our members much more proportionally; 
since, with the added amoimt in our treasury, we could 
greatly increase our output without a corresponding 
increase in our expenses. As is well known, the principal 
cost in printing arises in getting matter into type. Once 
set up and on the press, the additional charge for copies 
is comparatively trifling, being only that required for the 
extra paper, presswork, and binding. 

Every author has, or believes he has, a message to 
impart to mankind. In reality it may be only a call for 
the drop of dollars into his own pockets. It is the 
province of bibliography to investigate his claims to 
consideration. Every book has in it a kernel of truth, 
some thought that actuated its author in its production. 
It is for bibliography to discover how much value shall 
be attached to it. Every book is a unit in a series, longer 
or shorter, pertaining to its particular subject. It is for 
bibliography to determine whether a book contains new or 
original matter of value, or whether it is a mere compila- 
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tion of information or knowledge already in existence, and, 
perhaps expressed in better form in other and earlier 
works; whether it is the work of an earnest student of 
the subject, or merely a gleaning from the works of others 
— in other words "hack work." Every book is one of a 
series upon the subject of which it treats, for there is 
nothing new imder the sim, and it is for bibliography to 
determine whether it is an essential link in the evolution 
and history of the subject to which it belongs. 

Viewed in this Ught, bibliography, combining in har- 
monious proportions accurate and detailed bibliographical 
descriptions, with judicious literary criticisms and perti- 
nent bibliographical matter, is equally the handmaid of 
the librarian and of the literary student. The custodian 
of books, the librarian, above all, should be so well in- 
formed that, with such aids, he can at once recommend to 
any applicant the best book on his particular subject. 
Every student should be able to find in such authoritative 
bibliographies the best sources to be employed in the pur- 
suit of his studies. Bibliography in this sense is truly 
the golden master-key that unlocks the varied chambers 
of the great storehouse of universal knowledge. 

It is to be feared that neither librarians nor scholars are 
yet sufficiently awake to the value of such bibliographies 
as aids in successfully carrying out their cherished aims. 
To infuse this idea is alike the privilege and duty of this 
and kindred societies, and we should stand like heralds on 
the simimits and proclaim, in season and out of season, the 
importance of bibliography as an essential aid to all inter- 
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ested in the study or perusal of books. Nor should this 
appeal be restricted alone to individuals. It should be 
extended to every organization having for its object the 
aid and advancement of scholars in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge. The American Library Institute and the American 
Library Association, with the one or other of which nearly 
all of the members of this Society are closely allied, should 
be made to realize the importance of this appeal. It is 
not enough that the names of the institutions to which 
they severally belong are on our list of members. Their 
presence there is, indeed, highly desirable, and we could 
ill afiFord to spare them. But we need more and more 
the aid, interest, and support of every person connected 
with them. Every university librarian, every reference 
librarian, everyone, in fact, whose duties bring him in 
contact with the pubhc in our libraries should not only be 
conversant with existing bibliographies and know how 
to use them most effectively, but should have a lively 
and helpful interest in the aims of this Society to improve 
the standard and increase the output of bibhographical 
works, especially of those relating to this country. To 
all such we wo\ild emphatically say you have not fulfilled 
your duty to yourself nor to your constituencies until you 
have joined the Bibliographical Society of America. 



THE SHAKESPEARE TERCENTENARY 

BY TUCKER BROOKE 

A CYNIC with the gift of paradox might expatiate 
^'^ entertainingly on the folly of centenary observations 
of poets' deaths. Let us thus observe, he might say, the 
anniversaries of great battles, discoveries, or revolutions — 
material and specific landmarks of human progress — 
but why devote particular days or years to the praise of 
those who truly are not of an age but for all time ? and why 
memorialize that which is least memorable about them — 
the accident of mortal dissolution ? 

The Shakespeare celebrations of 1916 have furnished 
two good answers to such doubts. In the first place, 
though the poet is for all time, it is not to be expected that 
he will at all times equally reach the minds of all the 
people. The rather silly jubilee at Stratford, devised 
by Garrick in 1769, produced real results in the way of 
increased appreciation of Shakespeare; and the wide- 
spread celebrations of 1916 must likewise have left per- 
manent traces. Not in every year or every decade could 
such an exhibition of Shakespeareana have been got 
together as that displayed last summer in the New York 
Public Library, or such a stream of visitors drawn to see 
it. If the tangible resxilt upon the majority of these 
thousands was no more than what has been modestly 
claimed for the universal study of Latin and Greek at 
123 
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Eton — a fervent persoiial cQavktioii of the existence of 
the matter in question — the exhibition would be wdl 
worth all the pains it cost. 

And if a very large proportion of the educated public 
can at any time be awakened to active interest in a poet 
only by some adventitious roninder, there are also times 
when even his most devoted followers are likdy to grow 
forgetful. Such was the year 1916. The editors of the 
splendid Oxford volumes on Shakesptar^s England explain 
that the appearance of the book in the middle of the great 
war was an acddenL An^o-Saxons must have thought 
it a most happy accident that the claims of the great 
reconciler and of permanent life values should be so monu- 
mentally vindicated in a time otherwise given over to 
drum and cymbal's din. So, again, for those who can 
echo Tom Campbell and 

.... love contemplating — apart 
From all her homiddal gloiy, 
The traits that soften to our heart 

Germania^s story, 

the last Jakrbuch of the German Shakespeare Society, 
containing Gerhart Hauptmann's address, "Deutsch- 
land imd Shakespeare," has offered much needed comfort. 
The large amoimt of valuable published matter inspired 
by the Shakespeare Tercentenary can be most readily 
reviewed by distinguishing between those works which 
are mainly bibliographical in their interest and those of a 
predominantly literary or historical importance. In the 
first group belong, of course, the printed catalogues of 
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the excellent Shakespearean exhibitions held in various 
libraries. England is thus represented by the illustrated 
catalogues published by the Bodleian and by the John 
Rylands Library of Manchester, the former a model for 
beauty of form. For the exhibition of Mr. Marsden J. 
Perry's collection at Newport, Rhode Island, in Jime and 
July, 1916, Mr. George Parker Winship wrote a charming 
descriptive conmientary : The Redwood Library Guide to an 
Appreciation of Wm. Shakespeare His Works and Fame. 
The particular gems of the Perry collection are one of the 
two known copies of the earliest edition of the second part 
of Henry VI {The First Part of the Contention, etc., 1594) 
and the famous Edward Gwynn copy of the nine Shake- 
spearean and pseudo-Shakespearean plays issued by 
Pavier and Jaggard in 1619 — the only copy in which these 
plays are still boimd together. 

The exhibition at the New York Public Library, 
April 2-July 15, 1916, was naturally on a larger scale 
and drew from various sources. Miss Henrietta C. 
Bartlett prepared an excellent catalogue' in which the 
various items are arranged in five classes: " Shakespeare's 
Works," "Spurious Plays," "Adaptations of Shake- 
speare's Plays," "Source Books," and "Allusions to 
Shakespeare in Contemporary Literature." The biblio- 
graphical description of each book is supplemented by 
anecdotal and critical comment, which makes the work 



' Catalogue of ike ExkibiHon of Shakespeareana held at the New York Public 
Library^ April 2 to July i^, 1916, in Commemoration of the Tercentenary of 
Skakespeofe^s Death, igiy. 
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haxdly less entertaining than informative. The only 
defect of which the future user of this catalogue is at all 
likely to complain is the failure to give any hint regarding 
the present ownership of the works catalogued. Un- 
doubtedly the silence on this point is intentional, and it is 
easy to imagine a nimiber of good reasons against dis- 
criminating between the different owners. The largest 
contributors appear to have been the Lenox collection of 
the New York Public Library, Mr. H. E. Huntington, 
and Mr. W. A. White. The Library officials, of course, 
must have full information on record, and it is to be hoped 
that no student will find serious difficulty in tracing any 
of the volumes catalogued now that they have been 
restored to their owners. 

In her Introduction Miss Bartlett calls attention to 
the difference now prevailing in conditions of ownership 
and accessibility between the rare Shakespeareana in 
England and in America. In niunber they are at present 
very nicely balanced between the two countries; but, 
whereas in England most of them have at last found 
permanent resting-places in great public libraries, such 
as the British Museum, the Bodleian, and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in the United States a large pro- 
portion still belong to private citizens. From the point 
of view of the humble person who may desire to use such 
treasures, there are advantages each way. The public 
institution is undoubtedly the safest conservator and 
usually the most easily accessible. It is generally better 
catalogued, and its catalogues have more permanence and 
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broader distribution. On the other hand, the tradition of 
generosity established by the great English private 
libraries — ^now, with the notable exception of the Earl of 
Ellesmere's, largely dispersed' — ^has been so nobly con- 
tinued by American owners like Mr. Huntington, Mr. 
Morgan, and Mr. White, that the serious scholar often 
finds acttially greater opportunity and more helpful 
assistance as their guest than he can find in the average 
public institution. There is also, of course, a special 
charm about the private library, particularly when, like 
that at Bridgewater House, it has behind it a tradition 
of centuries; and it might even be questioned whether the 
great public Ubraries have done much more for the ad- 
vancement of scholarship in the department of Eliza- 
bethan literature than have the houses of Devonshire 
and Ellesmere, Huth and Christie-Miller. 

Miss Bartlett points out that the rule prohibiting the 
loan of rare books from one public library to another 
would make it impossible to assemble in England at present 
a composite collection equal to that exhibited at New York 
last siunmer. The point might be illustrated by the 
fact that the arrangers of the John Rylands exhibition 
were imable to set a single early Shakespearean quarto 
play by the side of their valuable collection of Folios and 
their rare editions of the Poems. It is true that the 
British Museum might have produced from its own 
imrivaled store an array of Shakespeareana only sUghtly 



' Since this was written Lord Ellesmeie's library at Bridgewater House 
has been sold to Mr. Huntington and removed to New York. 
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less complete than that which Miss Bartlett describes, but 
it would hardly have had the special attractiveness that 
the New York exhibition gained from the fact that it was 
a co-operative community affair. 

Two very important contributions to Shakespearean 
bibliography must be regarded as by-products of the 
American interest in the Tercentenary. In both Miss 
Bartlett had an honorable part. Her careful work with 
Mr. White's books disclosed the existence of a hitherto 
imknown (third) edition of Richard II (1598). With 
characteristic zeal and generosity Mr. White at once 
produced a reprint of this rare find/ to which Mr. A. W. 
Pollard added an important introduction, arguing that 
the text of the play was based in the first instance directly 
upon Shakespeare's manuscript. 

The most ambitious of all the bibliographical publica- 
tions of the year is the Census of Shakespeare^ s Plays in 
Quarto f 1 594-1 709, prepared under the auspices of the 
Elizabethan Club of Yale University by Miss Bartlett 
and Mr. Pollard.* Supplementing the Census of Folios 
and Poems by Sir Sidney Lee, the editors give a detailed 
list of the known copies (886 in all) of Shakespearean 
quartos published prior to Rowe's Shakespeare of 1709. 
The work has been done with the utmost care and on the 
basis of quite unexcelled bibliographical knowledge. It 
is hardly reckless to doubt whether the list will ever be 
very materially increased, unless by the discovery of 
now inaccessible treasures on the continent of Europe. 



' Quaritch, 191 6. * Yale Univenity Press. 19 16. 
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It is interesting to observe that all the copies identified 
by the editors are now either in British or in American 
libraries. 

Each copy listed in the Census is in general elabo- 
rately described as regards condition and ownership, 
past and present. The only important deficiencies occur 
in the case of books belonging to the late Lord Ninian 
Crichton Stxiart and to Mr. H. C. Folger. Particular 
descriptions were unobtainable in the first instance owing 
to the owner's death in battle, October, 191 5. The 
difficulty of access to Mr. Folger's books is well known 
to be quite insuperable. However, he has been good 
enough to furnish the editors with certain details regard- 
ing the invisible volumes, which, if not sufficiently com- 
plete to accord with the general plan of the book, yet 
very materially add to what was previously known of his 
extraordinary collection. 

The Introduction to the Census is essentially the work 
of the British collaborator, Mr. Pollard, than whom, it 
is needless to say, no more competent authority lives. 
It is a monograph of over thirty close-filled pages, supple- 
mentary to the author's well-known work on Shakespeare 
Folios and Quartos (1909)^ and adding a large amoimt of 
most important material. No serious student, however 
scornful of bibliography — ^and the number of scomers 
is healthily waning — can safely overlook Mr. Pollard's 
discussion of the formation of the various great col- 
lections of quartos, the relation between the nmnber of 
extant copies of early editions and the contemporary 
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popularity of the various plays, and the niunber of copies 
originally printed {ca. iooa-1200). Most important of 
all is the vindication of the intrinsic textual value of the 
eighteen "first" quartos (inclusive of the 1599 Romeo 
and Juliet and the 1604 Hamlet) as compared with later 
quartos and even with the Folio. All readers may not 
be disposed to accept Mr. Pollard's charitable assmnption 
that Hemings and Condell, in sneering at the "stolen and 
surreptitious copies" which antedated their Folio, had 
in mind only the two (or possibly five) worst quartos, to 
which their words might fairly apply; but few will 
probably refuse to acknowledge that the words are quite 
imjust in reference to the generality of the quartos. 
Most persons who have collated early editions of Shake- 
speare will doubtless agree also with Mr. Pollard's 
daring conclusion that: "The modem editor has nothing 
to consider save the original readings of the First Quarto 
and the original readings, right or wrong, introduced by 
the Folio." This, coupled with our present knowledge — 
so largely due also to Mr. Pollard — ^which were the first 
quartos of The Merchant of Venice, A Midsummer-Night^s 
Dream, King Lear, and Henry V, greatly clarifies the 
whole textual problem. 

The more literary study of Shakespeare has been no 
less advanced by publications of the tercentenary year. 
First mention is due to Shakespeare^s England, in two 
gorgeous volumes from the Oxford Press. This is fol- 
lowed at a distance by A Book of Homage to Shakespeare 
from the same press. The latter is a "scrapbook," com- 
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prising a great number of brief Shakespearean notes by 
scholars of many lands. Shakespeare^ s England consists 
of thirty extended essays, all of British authorship, 
designed to cover the whole range of sixteenth-century 
English life. Dr. McKerrow's paper on ^'Booksellers, 
Printers, and the Stationers' Trade" may be particularly 
noted as doubtless the best general introduction to the 
problems of Elizabethan bibliography yet produced. 
Another of the essa)rs, that on "Handwriting" by Sir E. 
Maimde Thompson of the British Museum, has already 
borne f lurther fruit in a separate monograph by the same 
distinguished authority on Shakespeare^ s Handwriting 
(Oxford, 1916). The arguments here marshaled to prove 
that three inserted folios in the manuscript play of Sir 
Thomas More are written in Shakespeare's hand go near 
to making a certainty of what has hitherto been only an 
interesting possibility. Additional evidence in the same 
direction has still more recently been offered by Mr. 
Percy Simpson in The Library (January, 191 7). 

A useful voliune, which, like Shakespeare^ s England^ 
owed to accident its appearance in the tercentenary year, 
is the translation of a portion of Creizenach's Geschichte 
des neueren Dramas, Band IV j published in London and 
Philadelphia under the title. The English Drama in the 
Age of Shakespeare. This was almost ready in August, 
1914, when the war interrupted its progress. It now 
appears with a graceful dedication by the English pub- 
lishers "To the Memory of their Friend and Fellow- 
Worker, Alfred Schuster, Lieutenant, 4th Hussars (Killed 
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in Flanders, Nov. 20, 1914).'' The translation is well 
done and should be of considerable use, though the omis- 
sion of Creizenach's long ninth book, containing most of 
his formal criticism of the plays treated, will make it 
impossible to employ it as a full substitute for the original. 

A niunber of important American books on Shakespeare 
appeared in 1916. Two of the most valuable are Shake- 
speare^s Theater by Professor A. H. Thomdike of Colxmi- 
bia (Macmillan) and Professor R. M. Alden's variorum 
edition of the Sonnets (Houghton MiflBdn). The former 
gives in some five hundred pages a very compendious 
smnmary of what is known concerning theatrical afiPairs 
during the reigns of Elizabeth and James, with special 
reference to two thorny subjects — the history of the 
various companies of players and the principles of stage 
presentation. Professor Alden provides students of 
Shakespeare's Sonnets with what has long been a positive 
necessity — a complete and rehable compilation of all the 
important criticism called forth by the most doubt- 
provoking and bitterly argued of Shakespearean problems. 

Two American universities, Columbia and Wisconsin, 
published important tercentenary volumes of Shakespear- 
ean criticism. The latter is the handsomer in appearence, 
the former the larger book by a ratio of eighteen to 
twelve essays. They are further distinguished in that the 
Columbia contributors have restricted themselves to dis- 
cussion of aspects of Shakespeare's work, while the Wis- 
consin critics in some instances go farther afield and 
treat questions of general Elizabethan interest. Each 
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book offers a distinct addition to knowledge; both 
naturally contain also matter of an appreciative rather 
than scientific value. The latter type of article is cer- 
tainly not less necessary or less suited to the tercentenairy 
occasion. An excellent example is the essay on ^^The 
Restoration of Shakspere's PersonaUty" by Professor 
Brewster, of Columbia. It is quite possible that it would 
not have occurred to the writer to undertake this acute 
and judicial review of the constantly changing estimates 
of the man Shakespeare from the days of the earliest 
romanticists to the present decade had not his colleagues' 
desire to commemorate the tercentenary turned his 
thoughts in that direction. The result is a work of 
exceptional value to all real students of the poet. Of 
similar nature are Professor Cunliffe's discussion of the 
character of Henry V as interpreted by many varying 
critics, that of Professor Brander Matthews on '^Shak- 
sperian Stage Traditions," and, in the Wisconsin voliune, 
the papers on '^Some Principles of Shakespeare Staging" 
(T. H. Dickinson), "Joseph Ritson and Some Eighteenth- 
Century Editors of Shakespeare" (H. A. Burd), and 
"Charles Lamb and Shakespeare" (F. W. Roe). 

Other American universities have offered such various 
homage to the occasion that particular mention may 
appear invidious. If it be permissible for this writer to 
specify some from which he has profited, he would name 
Professor Kittredge's Harvard lecture (Harvard Univer- 
sity Press); Professor Neilson's paper on "Shakespeare 
and Religion," delivered at Yale; the particularly 
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charming jubilee at Brown University, enhanced by a 
series of lectures by Professor Potter, by an exhibition of 
Mr. Perry's books, attended with much gradous hospi- 
tality to stranger guests, and, finally, by an admirable 
address of Dr. Woodberry, given in Sayles Hall, April 26, 
and published by the Woodberry Society; and the imique 
celebration at the University of Chicago (February 25, 
1916), ^'illustrating the chief types of drama before 
Shakspere," the handsome program of which contains 
important material relating to the four pieces performed. 
The University of North Carolina devoted the April, 1916, 
issue of its Studies in Philology to Shakespearean subjects 
and has repeated the tribute even more ambitiously in the 
corresponding nimiber of the 1917 volume. Yale Univer- 
sity found inspiration in the Tercentenary for a new 
teaching edition of the poet (The Yale Shakespeare^ Yale 
University Press), of which the completion will require 
several years. 

The pleasing but parlous ambition te render dramatic 
tribute to the dramatist flourished most beyond academic 
walls. The best of several playlets of the year is doubt- 
less Master WiU of Stratford (Macmillan) by Mrs. Louise 
Ayres Gamett, a Shakespearean night's entertainment, 
offering an agreeable view of the boy and his mother and 
a black picture of Sir Thomas Lucy in the year of grace, 

IS7S- 

Upon one point the Tercentenary has not brought 

agreement — the spelling of the poet's name. It is still 

Shakspere at Chicago and Colimibia, Shakespeare at 
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Wisconsin and elsewhere. Many a more important 
problem, however, has been driven far toward solution; 
and it will be only the staimchest and mossiest of pro- 
fessors whose Shakespeare lectures of yesteryear will 
not suffer considerable alteration in 191 7. 



DEBRY AND THE Index ExtHtrgaiorius 

BY CHESTER M. GATE 

HTEIERE are few books which make a more varied appeal 
-'' to our interest than De Bry's " Voyages," The work, 
which probably owed its inception to the influence of 
Hakluyt, was begun by the Dutch engraver Theodore 
DeBry (ft. 1528, d. 1598). It seems to have been his 
intention to form a collection of voyages and to accompany 
each volume with plates illustrating the character of the 
countries described in the text and the manners and 
customs of their inhabitants. The first volmne to be so 
produced was Harlot's Virginiay in 1590, and the long 
series of works similarly issued by DeBry and after his 
death continued by his widow and sons Johann Theodore 
and Johann Israel is too well known to need comment here. 

The first interest of these books lies without question 
in the illustrations. The curious nature of these plates 
and the skill with which they were executed combine 
to give them the reputation which they have acquired. 

Of rather unequal interest are the texts which these 
engravings illustrate. .Many of the voyages published 
by the De Bry's had appeared previously in printed form 
and in several instances where there were already extant 
several editions of a given book the De Bry's selected an 
inferior one for their purpose. In other instances they 
altered or abridged the works which they reprinted, so 
that their versions are quite distorted from the originals. 

136 
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Bibliographically considered, DeBry 's "Voyages," in 
the state in which they have come down to us, are most 
perplexing. During the long period in which they 
appeared (i 590-1634) many volmnes were reissued, 
some even a second time; old sheets and plates were 
mixed with new; new editions appeared with old plates; 
plates were worn out and recut, sometimes with altera- 
tions; and new dedications appeared in the progress of 
time. In short, the process of determining at this day 
just what constitutes in a given volume a given edition, 
issue, or reissue is well calculated to try the patience of 
even a bibliographical Job. Several bibliographers have 
produced monographs on this subject, but their works are 
mainly useful in checking variants and in giving us a 
knowledge of the "make-up" of various copies. 

Among the books purchased by the Himtington Library 
dining the current year was the set of DeBry's "Voy- 
ages," formerly a part of the library at Britwell belonging 
to Mr. Christie-Miller. In the collation of the Britwell- 
Himtington set of DeBry a discovery was made which 
adds something to the interest of the work as a whole and 
much to the prestige of the copy in hand. The discovery 
was that the first eight volumes of the Oriental India were 
condemned in part by the Church jmd placed on the Index 
Expurgatorius. On the back of the title-page of volume 
one appears a manuscript statement in a contemporary 
hand, stating that the first ten of these volimies have been 
corrected to conform to the Index Expurgatorius of 161 2, 
and this statement is followed by another in a later hand, 
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stating that the volumes also conform to the Index of 
1632. An e3cammation of the indexes of these dates 
shows imder the heading of '^ India Qrientalis" entries 
covering several pages and locating over forty offensive 
passages in which excisions are indicated. From the 
nature of the manuscript notes in the Huntington copy 
and from the thoroughness with which the passages men- 
tioned in the Index have been obliterated, it may well be 
that these were the '^ official" copies used by the Spanish 
censor at Seville. 

To attempt here any history of the development of the 
Index Expurgatorius would be absurd and impardonable, 
yet a hurried summary may not be altogether out of 
place. The censorship of books, broadly speaking, goes 
far back of the time of the invention of the press. In the 
early centuries of the Christian era the works of heretics 
were many times condemned by the Councils and publicly 
burned. The earliest-known instance of an index of pro- 
scribed books published by the authority of Rome is that 
issued by Pope Gelasius in the year 494. This list was 
subsequently added to and reissued, and from time to time 
various decrees were given out and other measures adopted 
by the church to suppress the circulation of suspected 
books. The invention of printing and the consequent 
increase in the production of books greatly increased the 
difficulties of censorship, but it was not irntil 1 547 that the 
first Roman index, in the common acceptance of the term, 
made its appearance. This index, prepared by the 
University of Louvain and published by direction of the 
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Spanish Inquisition, was completed in 155 1 and several 
later editions were published. By the beginning of the 
seventeenth century the printed index was a perfected 
institution. The early indexes divided their subject- 
matter into three classes — ^namely, authors condenmed, 
with all their writings; authors some of whose books only 
were forbidden ; and books which might be *read after 
certain passages had been deleted. It is in this last 
class that we find in the Index of 1612 listed the Oriental 
India of De Bry. 

The reason why these particular volumes were sus- 
pected more than others in the De Bry collections is not 
diffici^t to find. With the exception of Voliune I, which 
is imcensored, all of these works have a Dutch, and 
consequently a Protestant, origin. The passages excised 
are, in common with most of the excisions in the early 
indexes, often of a theological nature, but the character 
of the works as a whole is such that many of the passages 
objected to involve more interesting questions than those 
of mere abstract doctrine. The hardy Dutch adventurers, 
as strong in faith as they were courageous in daring, were 
never loth to appeal to God for deliverance from danger 
and hardship, to ask his blessing on their imdertakings, 
or to give thanks for victories and successes, in whose 
consimimation they invariably saw the hand of God. 
Wherever in these narratives divine intervention is given 
as the cause of Dutch victories or of reverses to the 
Spaniards or Portuguese, the passage is invariably made 
quite illegible. The most frequent strictures are those 
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made on passages which treat of the activities of the 
Jesuits in India and elsewhere. In more than one in- 
stance stories are told in which the Jesuits are repre- 
sented as mercenary, underhanded in then: dealings, and 
consistently furthering their own ends rather than the 
advancement of Christianity. Other passages which have 
been deleted tell of conversions made by the Dutch 
among the native inhabitants of the Spice Islands, others 
of religious services conunemorative of some special 
exploit, and yet others of atrocities perpetrated by the 
Portuguese in their efforts to maintain a commercial 
supremacy. So varied and so diversified are these 
censored passages that the subject has seemed to the 
writer of sufficient interest to warrant a short article in 
which each section deleted could be given sq>arately, 
accompanied by a translation and a brief comment. He 
hopes to be able to prq>are such a papei in the near 
future. 



MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
BIBUOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
AT LOUISVILLE. KENTUCKY. JUNE 22, 1917 

The meeting was called to order by the President, George 
Watson Cole, after which he gave his annual presidential address. 
Following this, a paper on ''Sofne Bibliographically Important 
Lutherana," by Rev. L. Franklin Gruber, was read by title. 

The " Shakespeare Tercentenary," by Professor Tucker Brooke, 
was read by George Parker Winship in the absence of Professor 
Brooke. 

"DeBry and the Index Expurgatorius," by Chester M. Cate, 
was read by H. M. Lydenberg in the absence of Mr. Cate. 

Then followed the usual reports: 

1. Treasurer's Report by Frederick W. Faxon, which is ap- 
pended to this report. 

2. The Report of the Trustee of the Fund for the Census of 
Incunabula by Mr. Cole, which is also appended. 

3. Mr. Winship reported on the progress of the Census of 
Incimabula, showing that the work had been finished to the 
letter K, 

4. Dr. Putnam for the Committee on Postal Rates for the 
Papers reported that in view of the changes which would have 
to be made in the form of the Papers and the method of publishing 
them, and in view of the fact that so little, less than $20.00, would 
be saved by the change, it is not worth while to make the changes 
in order to receive the second-class postal rates. 

5. The Committee on Nominations through Dr. Putnam 
reported as follows: 

President: George Watson Cole. 
Firsl Vice-President: H. H. B. Meyer. 

741 
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Secretary: Henry O. Severance. 

Treasurer: Frederick W. Faxon. 

Editor: Aksel G. S. Josephson. 

Councilor (term expires 192 1): Ernest C. Richardson. 

The Secretary was instructed to cast the ballot for these officers 
for the Society, which he did, and they were elected. 

Mr. Faxon stated that the paid membership has reached 190. 

Thirt3^six new members have been added during the year. The 

Secretary during the year circularized all libraries in the United 

States, the collections in which numbered 40,000 volumes or more. 

The librarians of the large libraries were asked to enrol their 

libraries as members. 

Adjourned. 

George Watson Cole, President 

Henky O. Severance, Secretary 

TREASURER'S REPORT, JANUARY 1916 TO JUNE 1917 

Reced^ts 

Balance on hand December 31, 19x5 $127.05 

1916 and 191 7 (incomplete) membership dues 1,027.44 

Dues collected for 191 5 and back years 42.00 

Sales of publications by University of Chicago Press, 1916 and 19x7 

(incomplete) 44-29 

Sales by Society direct zi3-95 

Interest on baidL balance 5 . 10 

Withdrawn from Life Membership Fund 127.46 

From Henry E. Huntington for Incunabula Catalogue .... 250.00 

Total Sx>737-39 

Expenditures 

Sundries — ^postage, express, stationery, programs, etc $ 13 7 • 50 

Preprints, reprints, etc 67.49 

Pa^crj, Vol. X, Nos. 1-4, and mailing 672.72 

i>a^«r5, Vol. XI, Nos. 1-2 3x6.45 

To G. W. Cole, treasurer special fund, Henry E. Huntington con- 
tribution for Incunabula Catalogue 250.00 

Northup's book advertising 82.78 

Balance in bank 210.35 

•1,737.29 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 

The Council met immediately after the adjourmnent of the 
Society. 

The question of closing the fiscal year in Jime instead of 
December was discussed, but no change was made as the same 
difficulties would be encountered as now. The Treasurer stated 
that he would bring his report up to the date of the annual meeting 
every year. 

It was decided to publish a memorial number of the Papers 
on Willard Fiske. The occasion for such a symposium was sug- 
gested by the appearance of Vol. X of Icdandica. 

The subject of the disposition of the library of the Society was 
discussed. An offer to care for the collection, which is now in 
boxes in the Newberry Library, was made by Mr. Azariah S. 
Root, librarian of Oberlin College. This, however, was declined, 
as the Council concluded that the collection would be more useful 
if deposited in a library which is at the service of a library school. 

The New York State Library was suggested, and Mr. J. I. 
Wyer, Jr., was consulted as to the desirability of this collection 
for the use of the New York Library School. 

The motion was made by Mr. Winship and carried that the 
present library of the Society be transferred to the New York State 
Library School and that the New York State Library School be 
made a depository of the Society's collection on the following 
conditions: 

1. That the collection become the permanent property of 
said library school, not to be kept separate, but to be catalogued 
and shelved as said library may determine. 

2. That the books and pamphlets so deposited be made avail- 
able to any member of the Society on loan, the borrowing member 
pa3ring transportation both ways, and that single copies of any 
library or bibliographical publications of the New York State 
Library be available at any time without cost to the members 
of the Bibliographical Society. 
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3. That the New York State Library print annually a list 
of the material received through the Society, which may be sent 
to any or all members who request it — the binding and care of 
books and pamphlets to be left to the discretion of the Director 
of the State Library. 

The following committees were appointed by the President: 

Finance: William C. Lane, chairman; Frederick W. Faxon, 
and Carl B. Roden. 

Membership: Frederick W. Faxon, chairman; Aksel G. S. 
Josephson, and Henry O. Severance. 

Program: George Watson Cole, chairman; Clarence S. Brig- 
ham, and Henry O. Severance. 

PiMiaUion: Carl B. Roden, chairman; Andrew Keogh, and 
Ernest C. Richardson. 



NOTES 

The library of the Society has been deposited with the New 
York State Library School at Albany. Mr. Wyer, on behalf of the 
School, promises that the books now belonging to the Society and 
all received from it in the future shall be given the same care, in 
cataloguing, binding, shelving, and use, as the other books of 
similar character in the New York State Library. Members of 
the Society who wish to use these books can borrow them at any 
time for a reasonable period, paying the cost of transportation. 

This arrangement seemed to the Council, at the Louisville 
meeting, to be the best of the various proposals which have been 
made from time to time in regard to the library. The books, 
which for a long time were stored in boxes, through the courtesy 
of the Newberry Library, are such as have been presented to the 
Society by authors, editors, and publishers. They include the 
books formerly belonging to the Bibliographical Society of Chicago. 
They have had no regular care, and no attention has hitherto been 
given to the accumulation of a bibliographical collection. There 
appears to be no reason to anticipate that the Society will have a 
settled headquarters where the collection could be maintained and 
made useful. Such a collection, in any of the larger centers, would 
inevitably duplicate, and probably not be as good as the biblio- 
graphical departments already established in the larger local 
libraries. 

The books were offered to the school at Albany because that 
was recognized by those consulted to be the library school which, 
both by its longer career and the consistently high standard 
of work accomplished, was likely to retain the leading position 
among library training schools. Its students are required to do 
a considerable amount of bibliographical work, both in the way of 
acquainting themselves with the available resources for reference 
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work of a general character and by the compilation of bibliographies 
on special subjects. There is probably no place in this country 
where the Society's books are likely to be used more frequently 
or to serve more usefully the purposes for which the Society exists. 
From the graduates of the school at Albany the Society should 
expect to draw a large number of its f utiu:e members. 

Now that the library has an established home, it is hoped that 
members will contribute their own publications regularly and assist 
in securing the works of others which are pertinent to the collection. 
These shoidd be addressed to Library of the Bibliographical 
Society of America, care New Yore State Library School, 
Albany, N.Y. 

Fasciculus temporutn in American libraries. — My attention has 
been caUed to an omission in the list published in the April number 
of the Papers f in that credit was not given to the Annmary Brown 
Memorial for possessing a copy of the 1476 Conrad Winters edition, 
although this edition was listed in Mr. Pollard's catalogue of the 
collection. And the 1487 edition is, I am now told, in the Ports- 
mouth Atheneum, not in the Boston Atheneum. As a matter of 
fact, the list is not as complete as would have been the case had 
requested information regarding the matter been supplied in time. 
It was supplied after the article had been printed. This informa- 
tion, however, did not add any edition not already recorded as 
being in this country, nor did it add clue to any note on the 
invention of printing not already in my possession. A complete list 
of editions of the book in American libraries will be printed in the 
Census of incunabula. — ^A. G. S. Josephson. 
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